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ARTISTS AND THEIR WORK. 


Current notes upon American painters and American art societies, with portraits and 
engravings of works by native and foreign artists. 


N the recent exhibition of the Sculpture 
Society New York had a real novelty. 
The display of sculpture was scarcely a 
remarkable one, but its arrangement in a 
series of halls ingeniously transformed into 
gardens more than doubled its interest and 
attractiveness. It was astriking illustration 
of the value to art, especially to plastic art, 
of an appropriate environment. 
The presence of a good many works that 
have been seen before, and of one or two 


that have stood for years in public places, 
made the critically disposed spectator think 
that the society had found it difficult to 
muster an adequate list of exhibits. On 
the other hand, several of the worthiest 
members of the craft were unrepresented. 
This is to be regretted. Sculpture—espec- 
ially ideal sculpture—is as yet a compara- 
tively rare art in America, and its followers 
should stand together to uphold its banner 
before the world. 





* Sketching from Nature.” 


From a photograph by Ad. Braun & Co. (Braun, Clément & Co., Successors) after the painting by A. Weisz. 
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COPYRIGHT, 1894, BY PHOTOGRAPHISCHE GESELLSCHAFT. 
‘A Meeting.”’ 


From the painting by Alonzo Perez—By permission of the Berlin Photographie Company, 14 East 23d St., New York, i 


Among the most notable things shown French’s ‘‘Gallaudet Teaching a Deaf 
were Hartley’s unique ‘‘ Whirlwind,’ an Mute’’; Paulding Farnham’s graceful 
engraving of which was given in this ‘‘ Phoenicia dnd the Wind’’; and figures 
magazine a year ago (August, 1894); of Pan and Diana by Macmonnies. But 
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“An Evening Song.” 


From a photograph by Ad. Braun & Co. (Braun, Clément & Co., Successors) after the painting by Jacques Wagrez. 


none of these more ambitious works caught 
the fancy of most beholders more than the 
delightfully clever, chic, and modern statu- 
ettes shown by Miss Bessie Potter, of 
Chicago. 
* * * * 

THE election of the National Academy of 
Design, held early in May, was regarded 
with unusual interest this year. It was 


generally felt that this is somewhat of a 
critical era in the history of the Academy, 
when it is about to frame plans for a new 
home, and when the opposition of its 
younger and older elements is more pro- 
nounced, probably, than ever before. It 
was the conservative party—if party it may 
be called—that triumphed in the reélection 
of President Wood. The opposing can- 
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A. Muller Ury. 
From a photograph. 


didate, Frederick Dielman, who came 
within a single ballot of election last year, 
was this year more decisively defeated on a 
considerably larger vote. 

It would be a misfortune if the result 
could be looked upon as ‘‘a victory for 
reaction.’’ Some metropolitan critics have 
stigmatized it as such, but the term is 
scarcely a just one. Still, our sympathies 
are decidedly with those who seek to secure 
a fuller recognition of the modern trend of 


art in the methods and the entire attitude 
of the Academy. 
*% * * * 

AMERICA lost one of its finest pictures 
when Vandyke’s portrait of the Marchesa 
di-Spinola was bought by the Messrs. 
Knoedler, at the auction of the American 
Art Association’s paintings, for a French 
collector. The price paid was $50,o0oo— 
just half what the same Anvas is said to 
have brought when last it changed hands, 
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+ Beatrice,” 


From a photograph by the Berlin Photographic Company after the painting by Gabriel Maz. 


The auction in question added one more 
to the comparatively short list of really 
great art sales held in New York. The 
‘record ”’ in this line is held by the Mary 
J. Morgan sale of 1886, from which $1, 205,- 
153 was realized—including $18,000 for the 
famous ‘‘peach blaw’’ vase. The late 


George Ingraham Seney disposed of two 
large collections, the financial result being 
$405,821 in 1885 and $665,550 in 18go. 
Another memorable sale was that of A. T. 
Stewart’s paintings, which brought $575,- 
079. The Art Association did not reach 
nearly so high a figure, but a total of al- 
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Spring. 


From a photograph by Ad. Braun & Co. 


(Braun, Clément & Co., Successors) after the painting by E. Benner. 


most $200,000 for a hundred and eightytwo. 
works was a very fairly satisfactory one. 

Next to the great Vandyke, the best 
prices obtained were $6, 100 for a Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, $5,600 for a Corot, $5,550 for 
a Rubens, $5,050 for a Troyon, and $5,000 
for a Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

* * * * 

NEw York has never made her portrait 
painters into idols; as Paris and London 
have done. If she did, A. Muller Ury would 
probably occupy the most fashionable 
shrine. Mr. Ury is a young Swiss, whose 
father happened to be the intimate friend 
of Vela, the Italian sculptor whose statue 
of Columbus was placed in New York two 
years ago. Vela recognized the talent of 
young Ury when he was only fourteen, and 
persuaded his parents to let him come to 
Italy for a visit. He pushed the boy’s 
art studies, keeping him year after year, 
so that when he was nineteen he painted 
a ‘‘ Leda and the Swan,’’ which was the 
success of that year’s exhibition in Rome. 
He has since studied in Munich and in 
Paris, but he considers that the greatest 
teaching he gets is from his yearly pil- 
grimages to the foreign galleries where 
the canvases of Titian and Velasquez hang. 
These are Mr. Ury’s ideal portrait painters, 
and although his own work is essentially 
modern and original, there are traces of 
the influence of the two masters in his 
way of handling his subjects. 

Mr. Ury’s early experiences in America, 
told in his own vivacious and brilliant 
fashion, are as amusing as any tales of 
artist life imported from abroad. It was 
a hard struggle in the beginning to make 
people believe in him. He had no influ- 
ence, no money, and his friends on the- 
other side were waiting for an opportunity 
to jeer at his ‘‘ American adventure.’’ But 
he held on pluckily, sure that his work 
had only to be seen. He painted one 
portrait—and then sitters came flocking 
to him. 

His portrait of Mgr. Satolli was re- 
produced in this magazine last year. His 
studio is a gallery of preliminary sketches 
of well known men and women. Mr. 
Chauncey Depew looks down from three 
or four positions. Archbishop Ireland 
placidly smiles in dashing suggestions of 
a picture. 

Mr. Ury works very rapidly. His port- 
rait of Mrs. Chatfield Taylor, painted last 
year, was finished in two sittings. 

* * * * 

Miss MARY CassATT, a collection of 

whose work was recently exhibited in 
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New York, is one of the best known of Ameri- 
can women painters. She is a native of Phil- 
adelphia, but since 1881 has been a resident of 
Paris. Her artistic affiliations are decidedly 
with the impressionist school. She decorated 
a tympanum of the Woman’s Building at the 
World’s Fair ; but decorative quality is not the 
strongest element of her work, which is broad, 
striking, original, authoritative in drawing, 
and harmonious in coloring, but is seldom of 
the kind that most pleases the uninitiated eye. 
She has a versatility and a power that were 
supposed, not long ago, to be scarcely attain- 
able by her sex. 

Miss Cassatt was one of the earliest women 
meinbers of the Society of American Artists—a 
body that has been notably appreciative of 
good work by feminine artists. Only Helena 
De Kay Gilder, who has belonged to the soci- 
ety since its foundation in 1877, is of longer 
standing. Among those elected later are 
Rosina Emmet Sherwood, Dora Wheeler 
Keith, Louise Cox, and Cecilia Beaux. 

* * * * 

THE lists of exhibitors at the recent Salons 
of the Champs Elysées and of the Champ de 
Mars were full of American names. Indeed, 
it is probably true to say that more good paint- 
ings by American artists were shown in the 
great Paris displays than in any exhibition 
of the year in this country. Those who de- 
cline to believe that patriotic spirit can have 
no place in the world of art cannot but regret 
the extent of this diversion of native talent to 
a foreign country. 

At the newer salon of the Champ de Mars the 
American contingent was especially promi- 
nent. Besides the exhibit of John La Farge, 
of which we spoke in the April number, the 
work of Gari Melchers, of Detroit, Alexander 
Harrison, of Philadelphia, and John W. Alex- 
ander and William T. Dannat, of New York, 
held its own with the best of the Frenchmen. 
Other successful exhibitors were Albert P. 
Lucas, of New York; Edward F. Ertz, of 
Chicago, who is now instructor in water colors 
at the Académie Delecluse in Paris; two 
New England artists, Howard Cushing and 
Wilton Lockwood; and several American 
women, including Miss Lucy Lee Robbins, of 
New York, Miss Elizabeth Nourse, of Cin- 
cinnati, and two who now wear European 
titles—the Princess Polignac, ée Miss Singer, 
and the Countess of Essex, formerly Miss Grant. 

: * * * * 

Joun S. SARGENT and Edwin A. Abbey 
have both been in Boston, working upon their 
mural decorations for the new Public Library 
of that city. Each of the two artists has com- 
pleted and set in place one series of designs, 
and has another still to execute. The next 
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Autumn, 


»hotograph by Ad, Braun & Co. 
uccessors) after the painting by E, Benner. 
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step toward the completion of the magnifi- 
cent interior of the building will be the 
placing of the great canvas by that foremost 
of decorative painters, Puvis de Chavannes, 
who exhibited his newly finished work at 
the Champ de Mars Salon. 


R, M. Shurtleff, N. A. 
From @ photograph by Sarony, New York. 


The architects have recommended to the 
trustees that orders for further decorations 
should be given to three American artists. 
Frank D. Millet—one of whose recent pic- 
tures, ‘‘ The Love Letter,’ is engraved on 
page 333—is one of the three; the other 
two being Abbott Thayer and George de 
Forest Brush, 

% % %* * 

WHEN the Columbia library building— 
for the erection of which President Low 
recently gave his own college a million 
dollars—rises upon Morningside Heights, 
New York may have an opportunity for 
plastic and mural decorations to rival those 
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of Boston’s temple of literature and art. A 
good example is worthy of imitation. 
* * * * 

To R.M. Shurtleff has been given the 
title of the artistic discoverer of the Adiron- 
dacks. He was the first to put upon canvas 
the message of New York’s 
great mountain forest, and 
to bring its beauties to the 
knowledge of picture mak- 
ers and picture seers. 

Mr. Shurtleff paints what 
he knows and feels; his 
pictures breathe the very 
life of the green, silent 
woods. He has a little 
place in the Keene valley, 
and there he goes each 
season to breathe, literally 
and figuratively, the at- 
mosphere of the pine clad 
hills that surround his sum- 
mer home and workshop 
with a wilderness of verd- 
ure. He has the qualities 
of a man of action—as he 
proved long ago by his 
soldierly record in the war ; 
but he likes best the quiet, 
almost solitary life of the 
woodland retreat where he 
can paint and study at his 
ease, far from the world of 
conventions, and close to 
the heart of nature. 

Animal life was Mr. 
Shurtleff’s first artistic 
field, from which he drift- 
ed into landscape work. He 
has been a member of the 
Academy since 1890, and 
his pictures of the sunlit 
greenery of the Adiron- 
dacks are familiar features 
of that body’s annual ex- 
hibition. They take one into 
the heart of the woods—not Corot’s woods 
where nymphs dance and shepherds play, 
but the lonely forests of the northern hills. 

* * * * 

For several years past Mr. Charles T. 
Yerkes, of Chicago, has given two prizes 
for the best works by a resident painter 
shown at the Chicago Society of Artists’ 
annual exhibition. This year Mr. Yerkes 
is leaving the Lake City, and the prizes 
were not offered. The simultaneous with- 
drawal of some premiums for black and 
white work left the artists of Chicago, for 
this season, without a single prize to work 
for. Nor has the Western metropolis any- 
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“In Lazy Land.” 
From the painting by Hugo Kinig—By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, 14 East 23d St., New York. 


thing in the nature of a scholarship fund 
for art students. 

There are those who claim that prizes do 
more harm than good to young painters, 
yet in several American cities financial 
rewards of this sort have recently been 
multiplied, and the general sentiment 
seems to be in their favor. In Chicago an 
effort is on foot to raise a permanent fund 
to replace the prizes withdrawn and to 
found others. 

# # x % 

THERE seems to be a lack of new talent 

in the English art world. The familiar 


names of Millais and Burne Jones, Alma 
Tadema and Leighton, Watts and Holman 
Hunt, dominate in the exhibitions of the 
present season. Henrietta Rae (Mrs. 
Ernest Normand), whose ‘‘ Psyche at the 
Throne of Venus’? was a feature of last 
year’s Academy, has not added to her rep- 
utation. The two Anglo American por- 
trait painters, Messrs. Sargent and Shannon, 
who exhibit at the New Gallery, seem to 
have disappointed the critics. There is an 
immensity of good average work in the 
prominent displays of pictures, but an ap- 
parent absence of real genius. 








DUEL 





Tr. 
Forsoortu, I oft had faced the foe, 

























When face the foe I must, 
And parried blow with stinging blow, 
And thrust with counterthrust. 





10 
So when the fatal challenge came 
I girt me for the fight, 
And went like one of noble name 


To battle for the right. 


IG UIE 
We met, and lo! I stood abashed, 
A trembling wight at bay, 
For from my foeman’s eye there flashed 


A single rapier ray. 


IV. 
O maids and masters, tender be! 
For, with his cruel art, 
Young Love, my ‘‘ dearest enemy,” 
Hath pierced me to the heart. 
Clinton Scollara. 

















ENGLAND'S NEW WRITERS. 


The remarkable group of young novelists and poets that has arisen in Britain during the 
last few years—The salient characteristics of the men and of their work, 


- R. HOWELLS frankly admits,’’ 
says Robert Barr to Conan Doyle in 
a published dialogue, ‘‘ that litera- 
ture in England is a thing of the past, and 
that the authors of today do not understand 


fiction is an art which improves up to the 
age of fifty or so. With fuller knowledge 
of life comes greater power of describing it. 
Yes, there are more than a dozen.”’ 

Dr. Doyle naturally did not mention his 





The Rev. S. R. Crockett. 
From a photograph by Russell, London, 


even the rudiments of their business. Of 
course you agree with him ?”’ 

“I think,’’ replies Dr. Doyle, ‘‘ that there 
never was a time when there was better 
promise. There are at least a dozen men 
and women who have made a deep mark, 
and who are still young. No one can say 
how far they may go. Some of them are 
sure to develop, for the past shows us that 


own name in the list of the promising— 
and performing—men he gave, but he must 
be set near the top when we talk of the 
well known Britons who are keeping the 
world looking toward London for its read- 
able books. 

Like many others of the ‘‘new men,” 
Doyle has Scotch blood in his veins. He 
went to school at Stonyhurst, the Catholic 
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college in Lancashire. The small boys who 
slept in his dormitory found that the flavor 
of Doyle’s midnight tales was more thrill- 
ing than any delicacy of the cook shops. 
They spent their pennies on tarts to bribe 
him to regale them with his imaginary ad- 
ventures, for this incipient novelist of the 





write. He went on practising medicine, 
however, until the public forcibly turned 
his operating table into a desk. 

There seems to be a strain in Scotch 
blood that turns toward the clash of swords 
and the tumult of battle—a strain inherited, 
perhaps, from the wild days of border war- 
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Dr. A. Conan Doyle. 
From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 


modern school had already learned that his 
wares had a commercial value. 

After his days at Stonyhurst were over, 
Doyle went to the great medical school at 
Edinburgh, and became a doctor ; but na- 
ture had already put her own stamp upon 
him, and set him aside with her story 
tellers. During his student days, he made 
a trip to the north seas as the boy surgeon 
on a whaler. The glamour of the arctic 
only intensified his former taste for ro- 
mance, and he came home impelled to 


fare. The canny Scot of today works out 
his hot headedness by recording what he 
might have done in the good old times— 
and thriftily sells the narrative. Stevenson 
set the pace, and if Doyle foliows at his 
heels, the author of ‘‘ The Raiders ’’ comes 
close behind. 

S. R. Crockett is a clergyman who was 
born in Galloway. Galloway is a corner of 
Scotland, north of the Solway Firth, which 
still holds records of its wild youth. Prob- 
ably there is not a single incident in ‘‘ The 
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Raiders’? which Mr. Crockett could not 
verify by actual documents ; but no docu- 
ments could have taught him to make a 
stirring drama crowded with living, breath- 
ing men and women, brave and sweet and 
natural. 

Crockett was brought up strictly. His 
old uncle was fearful of novels and plays 


bee 
& 


# 





accounts of the humble 
peasants who came into his parsonage 
study for counsel and advice. Doyle first 
made his mark with detective stories. 
Stanley Weyman is the son of a Shropshire 
solicitor, and his first tales were of the 
“Tjily Dale’? order. Anthony Trollope 
once told George Eliot that that sort of 


writing little 


Anthony Hope. 


From a photograph by Russell, London. 


for the boy, and he read Shakspere breath- 
lessly, hidden away in the hayrick. He 
had to fashion his own romance, for he 
found little in his life. He took his uni- 
versity degree on oatmeal and water. 

Doyle, Crockett, Stanley Weyman, and 
Anthony Hope have written the last and 
most popular books of adventure, and it is 
interesting to see by what roads each of 
them came to the novel of this sort, and 
how radically they differ in their work and 
personalities. Doyle and Crockett are 
Scotch, and are large men, slow of action, 
and with none of the brilliancy of speech 
and manner which some adinirers of their 
books might expect. Crockett began by 


story required nothing but ‘‘average in- 
telligence and a bit of shoemaker’s wax on 
the seat of one’s chair.’”’ Mr. Weyman’s 
early tales attracted no attention. He 
wrote a novel, sent it about to publishers 
until it was worn out, and then destroyed it. 
But one day he found a book on the Hugue- 
nots, and ‘‘ The House of the Wolf’? began 
to write itself. He. took walking tours 
through Spain and France, for this small, 


quiet man hates railways and horses; and 


always he was back in the times of ro- 
mance. His book was a success almost 
from the beginning, and when it was fol- 
lowed by ‘‘A Gentleman of France,’’ with 
its wonderful picture of de Marsac’s never 
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ending courage and sweet nature, the world 
accepted Weyman as one of its story tellers. 

Anthony Hope Hawkins, who gave us 
‘“The Prisoner of Zenda,’’ is a Londoner, 
and, like Mr. Weyman, an Oxford man, 
the son of a lawyer, and timid and retir- 
ing in disposition. But the two men’s 
points of view are radically different. We 
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gitimate face of the Alphbergs whom we 
love. In him, the author has given us a 
character who is human but noble, a man 
with nerves and action, and good red blood 
with which to love and fight. ARupertisa 
creation as valuable as the Gentleman of 
France, and the two Englishmen are ahead 
of the two Scotchmen in creative ability by 


Staniey J. Weyman. 


Drawn by V. Gribayédoff from a photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company. 


think of Anthony Hope, as he chooses to 
be called, finding his characters among the 
crowd that jeered at de Marsac in his 
broken plume when he first arrived at court 
upon his fool’s errand. 

Mr. Hope has been called, by no less an 
authority than George Meredith, the best 
living writer of dialogue. But while his 
society skits are clever and full of insight 
into human nature, it is a human nature 
that lacks a degree of wholesomeness. His 
heroes who talk dialogue have streaks of 
meanness which we know their creator un- 
derstands, but for which we do not forgive 
him. It is his false king wearing the ille- 


just so much. Crockett can give a blood 
stirring fight, Doyle can blow the breath of 
life into great men and women long dead, 
and create a detective who is a human 
machine that never stirs our pulse ; but the 
English lawyers, dreaming in their cham- 
bers, can create men. 

Ian Maclaren is the last Scotchman to 
bring himself prominently before the public, 
but he sees the people of today as Barrie 
sees them, not through Crockett’s atmos- 
phere of romance. Barrie has taken his 
place as the standard by which all new de- 
lineators of Scotch life must measure them- 
selves. His ‘‘ Window in Thrums’’ and 
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‘Little Minister’? are beyond criticism. 
He learned, living among the humble peo- 
ple he has given us pictured in his books, 
the pathos and humor of their lives, and 
he plays upon our hearts with laughter 
and tears. His early struggles, when he 
worked for ten dollars a week on a country 
paper, spending his leisure devouring nov- 
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and we wanted to hear more of them. Mr. 
Watson alone could never have made us 
love them. 

There are two men who have proved Dr. 
Doyle’s statement that fiction improves as 
the authors grow older. George du Maurier 
is sixty, and Hall Caine is forty three ; yet 
two such literary successes as ‘‘ The Manx- 





Wiiiiam Watson. 


From a photograph by Eilivtt & Fry, London. 


els, have given him a view of all phases of 
existence. Now he is steadily anchored in 
the stream of London life, where he isa 
popular favorite, married to one of the 
beauties of the English stage. Maclaren, 
whose real name is John Maclaren Watson, 
is a Liverpool clergyman who was born in 
Edinburgh, and who goes to Scotland for 
his characters. His brothers are Scotch 
farmers, and it is at their homes that he 
finds his material. ‘‘ Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush”’ is full of sweetness, earnest- 
ness, and gentleness, but it is hardly likely 
that Mr. Watson would have sold his little 
tales had Barrie never lived. Barrie has 
made the Scotch people into our friends, 


man’’ and ‘‘ Trilby’’ have not been seen 
since the days of Dickens and Thackeray. 

We have been told Mr. du Maurier’s 
story, and how he came to write his famous 
book, until it is almost forgotten that there 
is anything but a miracle of chance in a 
literary success. The truth is that he has 
had the very best possible education for a 
novelist. He has been illustrating books 
by famous people, studying their construc- 
tion and their dramatic points, ever since 
he was a boy. He has been originating 
groups and making the people say clever 
things to each other, and has created types 
and characters. He is partly French, and 
in his novels he has literally portrayed 














a great deal of the life he has himselt 
lived. Today, in his pleasant suburban 
home at Hampstead, he is writing a new 
novel, to be called ‘‘ The Martians,’’ 

Hall Caine lives in Greeba Castle, on the 
Isle of Man, where he has cast in his lot 
with the people he has made famous. Like 
Thomas Hardy, whom Mr. Caine slightly 
resembles in one or two literary points, 
he was educated for an architect. The 
turning point in his life came with a 
friendship for Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
who inspired one of his earliest books. 

Caine ranks with Hardy as the very 
soundest and strongest of living English 
novelists. There are no ‘‘fads’’ made 
of these men’s work ; it is solid, substan- 
tial literature. Every one of Mr. Caine’s 
books is worth reading, and every one is 
the result of months of careful toil. Three 
times has he given up profitable commis- 
sions to write novels because he could 
not make them satisfy himself. 

Mr. Caine tells an interesting story of 
the making of his first novel. He had 
written articles until he realized that 
neither fame nor money came by that 
road, and he determined to try his hand 
at fiction. He found quarters in a little 
cottage of three rooms in the Isle of 
Wight, and sat down to his task. ‘Shall 
I,” he has said, ‘‘ever forget the agony 
of the first efforts? It took me nearly 
two weeks to begin, sweating drops of 
blood at every attempt. I must have 
written the first half volume four times 
at the least.’’ 

This is the day in England when the 
woman novelist flourishes. She has had 
every sort of a story to tell. 

It seems now that Dr. Doyle was too 
generous when he believed that Beatrice 
Harraden and Sarah Grand had futures of 
promise. Each of them has written a book 
which through some accident of the mo- 
ment became a stirring event; but already 
the atmosphere that made them popular 
has changed, and the same books given out 
to the fickle crowd today would doubtless 
fall flat. 

Madame Grand (she insists upon taking 
that name even in her social life) was the 
wife of an English officer named McFall, 
from whom she separated. She lived in 
China and in Gibraltar, a strange and lonely 
life, and she brooded. Out of her brood- 
ings grew her most illogical books. In 
‘‘The Heavenly Twins’’ she starts out with 
the horrors of heredity as a text, and then 
flatly contradicts her own theories in every 
other character. 
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Miss Harraden, whose ‘‘ Ships That Pass 
in the Night ’’? had as remarkable a success 
as ‘*The Heavenly Twins,’’ deserved it a 
great deal more than Madame Grand. She 
is a conscientious writer who probably has 
not solved the secret of her own book. 
She is like a photographer who sees a fairly 
interesting view and sets up his camera. 


John Davidson. 
Drawn by V, Gribayédeff from @ photograph by Russell, London. 


When his plate is finished, he finds that it 
contains objects he never dreamed were in 
the landscape. 

Miss Harraden is an invalid lady of thirty 
who took a degree at the London Univer- 
sity, and developed a tendency to lung 
disease. She went to a Swiss sanitarium 
for a winter, and having nothing else to do 
wrote descriptions of the life about her. 
She did it so truthfully that she brought 
out the great underlying tragedy of human 
pain and suffering, and she touched the 
human heart. 

Neither of these two women approaches 
the South African genius, Olive Schreiner, 
in understanding or delineation of character 
and motives. Miss Schreiner lived under the 
hot African sun, on the sheep farm she de- 
scribes, and read books and dreamed. 
When she began to write she put her story 
into the setting she knew, but the local 
color adds little to her books. It is the 
ideas that are of value. 
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“The Story of an African Farm’’ was 
the book most talked about when it ap- 
peared. The author’s name was given as 
‘‘Ralph Iron,’’ and it was supposed by the 
critics that one of the minor English poets 
had taken it into his head to marry poetry 
to prose. The chapter giving the story of 


‘‘the stranger ’’ was fitted to the style of 
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Her second book, ‘‘ Dreams,’’ is not so 
well known as the great crowd of its imita- 
tors. Many times her thought is too deep 
for the casual reader to follow. 

Two years ago Miss Schreiner married 
Mr. Cronwright, a member of the colonial 
parliament. Instead of her taking his 
nate, he gave up his own for hers. She is 


lan Maclaren. 
Drawn by V. Gribayédoff from a photograph by Mowl & Morrison, Liverpool. 


more than one well known man. Then 
Ralph Iron came to Europe, lived for a 
time in London, and showed herself to the 
world. Advertising of the social sort pays 
in England, as it does everywhere else, and 
the lion hunters were ready to make a dis- 
tinguished guest of the young girl. To the 
surprise of every one, she refused all invi- 
tations. It was not until she had gone 
back to Africa that it was discovered that 
she was a recluse from poverty. She had 
only her pen as a bread winner, and 


festival attire was not within her possibili- 


ties. 


a small, brilliant, and beautiful woman, with 
none of the sadness of her writings. 
England has added several new names to 
her list of minor poets during the past year 
ortwo. Each one has been heralded as the 
coming singer, but none has shown all the 
qualities that would fix him as a great man. 
John Davidson, whose ‘‘ Fleet Street 
Eclogues”’ brought him into prominent 
notice, is the best of these. He had nobody 
to ‘discover ’’ him ; nobody of great talent 
had gone before him blazing the way for 
his Elizabethan plays ; and when they were 
published, ten years ago, they fell flat on 
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Hall Caine, 
from a photograph by Elliott & ry, London, 


the market, although a critic now and then 


had pleasant things to say of them. Mr. 
Davidson was not very young then. Failures 
at thirty are not cast aside easily. But 


with the strong, sweet common sense that 
he had brought from the Scotch manse 
where he was born, he went on with his 
uncongenial work, teaching school. Finally 
he came up to London with some of his 
manuscripts, to spend four dreary years of 
poverty ; and then somebody saw the poet- 
ry in his work. ‘‘ Ballads and Songs,’’ his 
latest book, has had a phenomenal success 
for a volume of verse. 

Those two erratic characters, William 
Watson and Francis Thompson, remind us 
of tales of the early French poets, of the 
Bohemia of Alfred de Musset which we 
call dead today. They had not the rugged 








training of Davidson to keep their heads 
and eyes clear, to make water and bread 
nourish them. One wonders if they ever 
came together in the slums they both knew 
so well. They were brought up from the 
depths by curious accidents. Watson had 
a book published, but it was a flat failure. 
Publishers and critics would not look at 
his work. He lived in holes and cor- 
ners, he starved, he walked the Lon- 
don streets. It is a story of yesterdays. 
Then one day something gave way in his 
brain, and he lost consciousness of his own 
acts. He stopped in the park and accosted 
a royal personage. He was hustled away 
by the police, and his past was looked into. 
It was found that he was insane and—a 
poet. Friends were ready to care for him 
then ; publishers asked for his verse. He 
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was sent to the Lake country and made 
happy. 

Thompson, too, has been hailed by the 
critics as a great poet ; and the story of the 
way in which this realization came to 
England is almost as strange as the dis- 
One day the author of 


covery of Watson. 
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poetry was pronounced the work of a 
genius, 

We are waiting for Jerome K. Jerome, 
England’s literary humorist, to follow up 
his ‘‘Stage Land’’ with an essay upon 
‘“*Poet Making.’’ Jerome himself has 
risen from being a helper in a theater to 





Francis Thompson, 
Drawn by V. Gribayédoff. 


a Roman Catholic magazine found a bundle 
of soiled scraps of paper dropped into his 
letter box, on which verse was written in a 
fine, neat hand. He read it, and was as- 
tonished. For weeks he searched for the 
author, and at last found him, a bundle of 
rags in a slum—-a wreck of poverty and 
opium. And this wreck, the editor dis- 
covered, had been a fellow student at his 
own college. Thompson was taken to a 
monastery in Wales, and cared for. He had 
been the typical prodigal son. Sent up to 
London to study medicine, he had wasted 
his time in libraries and opium dens until 
money and health were gone. Then he 
sold matches on the streets, and blacked 
boots. Now his story was told, and his 


the top of the profession in play writing, 
story telling, and journalism, and is the 
representative of much that is wholesome 
and solid in the new literary life of today in 
London. 

Jerome is more of a journalist than a 
writer. He sees life from the point of view 
of a newspaper man, as a series of staccato 
notes. His humorous books are easy and 
flattering to the reader, because he seems 
to be taken into the author’s confidence. 
When Jerome attempts to write a play, he 
follows the old, unvarying plan of which 
he has found so much that is amusing to 
say in ‘‘ Stage Land,’’ with the result that 
on the boards he has had almost an un- 
varying success, 


George Holme. 
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The ancient legend of St. Cecilia, with engravings of the finest of the many fine 
pictures in which her personality and her life story have been embodied. 


T was a little more than two hundred 
years after the death of Christ that the 
child Cecilia, the daughter of noble 

Romans, came to know his story. 

From her earliest childhood she had rea- 
lized that her family guarded a sacred mys- 
tery. When the sacrificial days came, her 
parents did not follow the procession that 
carried offerings to the altars of Jupiter, but 
slipped by devious ways to the Catacombs, 
where Urban, hiding from his persecutors, 
preached to a little band of followers of 
the despised new God. 
Taught by Urban to read 
the gospels written by the 


hands of the disciples, she th 
too became a Christian. | fj 
Her great talent was for f 


music, and she turned her 
gift to the service of the 
church. She could find 
no instrument that 
seemed to express her de- 
votional spirit, and under 
divine inspiration she in- 
vented the organ. 

In a moment of enthusi- 
asm, in the moment when 
she felt her own tones 
blending with the chords 
of the divine instrument, 
she vowed that no human 
rival should ever share 
her love for Heaven. She 
would give her life to her 
God, and remain a virgin. 

This was a harder vow 
then than we can realize. 
Cecilia did not belong to 
herself, but to her par- 
ents, until they gave her 
into the hands of a hus- 
band. And when she was 
sixteen, they chose for 
her a noble Roman named 
Valerian, who still wor- 
shiped the old gods. She 
went to her bridal with 
sackcloth under the silk 
of her robes, praying that 


+ 
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she might be aliowed to keep her vow 
Her prayer was answered, for when Val- 
erian came to claim his wife, she converted 
him by her eloquence, so that he was able 
to see the guardian angel who watched 
over the spotless maid. The spirit crowned 
the two with flowers, and said to Valerian : 
‘Because thou hast followed the chaste 
counseis of thy wife, ask what thou wilt.” 
Then Valerian, in the fervor of his new 
faith, begged that his brother, Tibertius, 
should be converted, and that he might re- 
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ceive the palm of martyrdom. Tibertius 
was won over by Cecilia’s eloquence, and the 
three went about giving alms and burying 
the bodies of the martyrs, until a Roman 
governor commanded them to desist from 
their acts of Christian charity. When they 
refused, the two brothers were thrown into 
prison and executed. Cecilia, widowed, 
but still full of faith, was sent for to come 
to court. An altar had been erected, and 
she was commanded to sacrifice to the gods 
or be tortured. But she only smiled and 
remained silent. 

Her friends stood weeping about her, 
begging her to yield. Then, with her 
musical voice, and with the great eloquence 


Professor Hofmann‘s Classica! ‘St. Cecilia.’’ 





that had been given her, she began to 
speak. So moving was her piea for the new 
God, that forty men came forward and con- 
fessed the Christien faith. 

In a fury, the governor ordered her to be 
plunged into boiling water. The water cooied 
athertouch. Thenan executioner was sent 
to slay her with the sword, hut as her voice 
burst into song, his hand trembied, and he 
only wounded her. She iived for three days, 
singing, until her voice became faint and 
she was dead. 

No saint has appealed more to the artistic 
sense of the generations than Cecilia. Her 
beauty, her purity, and her great musical 
gift have made her an ideal subject in re- 
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“ Saint Cecuia.” 


From the painteng by G. Naujok—By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, 14 East 23d St., New York. 


ligious art. Perhaps the most celebrated 
picture of her is Rafael’s, which hangs 
over her altar in a church near Bologna; 
but every country has done her honor in 
poetry and painting. Chaucer gave us her 


legend in the ‘‘ Second Nonnes Tale,’’ and 


Tennyson has pictured her : 
There in a clear walled city on the sea, 
Near gilded organ pipes—her hair 
Bound with white roses—slept St. Cecily ; 
An angel looked at her! 
Margaret Field. 





A Modern French “ St. Cecilia.” 


From the painting by Dubufe. 








Chauncey M. Depew, 


From his latest photograph by Saruny, New York. 


THE BIRTHDAY OF LIBERTY. 


Chauncey M. Depew upon the Fourth of July as the greatest day in the American 
calendar—A graphic recital of the meaning of the celebration, its historic 
memories, and its national importance. 


OR the last ten or twelve years, I have 
generally spent the Fourth of July on 
the Atlantic Ocean. To make a Fourth 

of july speech, as I have so often done, on 
an English ship, under the British flag, to 
an audience largely composed of English- 
men who try to make you believe they like 
it, is very difficult. 

I must confess that I always like to brag 


on the Fourth of July. It is the greatest 
day inthe American calendar. Nay, more ; 
it gives perfume to the whole air that en- 
circles this globe. Every man, woman, or 
child who breathes it, no matter where he 
or she is, feels the better for it. There is 
not a liberal sentiment where civilization is 
known that is not quickened on the Fourth 
of July. It reaches the hut of the peasant, 

















and it enters into the tent of the conscript. 
The one says: ‘‘ There is for me and for my 

‘children something better than this hut.” 
The other says: ‘‘Why should I fight to 
uphold thrones and cut the throat of my 
brother to maintain caste and privilege?’’ 
The Fourth of July lifts the thought, the 
aspirations, the prayers of the people of all 
countries to higher planes of living, think- 
ing, and dying. Why, it isa university, a 
college, a high school, a common school— 
it is a liberal education in patriotism and 
manhood, The Fourth of July immortalizes 
Cromwell in Westminster Abbey, after 
kings have hung his bones on the gibbet. 
It fills the proudest panel in the proudest 
legislative hall in the world—the House of 
Lords—with the picture of the landing of 
the Pilgrims. The Fourth of July created 
the French republic, and was the force with 
which it broke the power of imperialism, of 
monarchy, of Boulangerism, of anarchy and 
communism. 

When I was a boy in the village of Peek- 
skill I used to set my three pounder gun in 
front of my father’s house at four o’clock 
in the morning of every Fourth, waiting to 
join in the salute that greeted the rising sun. 
The firing of cannons and the ringing of 
bells helped to saturate the youth of that 
generation with respect for the fathers of 
their country, and for the ideas upon which 
it was founded. The proudest day of my 
life was that on which I first participated as 
a principal in one of those old fashioned 
celebrations. For years I had looked with 
awe at the orator who rode in an open bar- 
ouche at the head of the procession. The 
day came, in the year of my graduation, 
when I sat there myself ; and asI stood on 
the platform and spoke forth the familiar 
praises of my country, I thought that am- 
bition had culminated, and that there was 
nothing more in life to wish for. 

But the Fourth of July seemed to go out of 
fashion. Our society leaders told usthat noise 
was vulgar, and that the whole celebration 
lacked refinement. Newspaper wits poked 
fun at it, and college professors branded it 
as ‘‘catering to the national vice of brag.’’ 
My opinion is that the Yankee who would 
not brag on the Fourth of July is unworthy 
of his birthright. I believe in the import- 
ance of keeping alive the memories and 
traditions of our liberty’s natal day. I be- 
lieve in reverence for our ancestors; I believe 
in pride in their splendid achievements. 
One of the strongest bonds that hold a 
great nation together is popular respect for 
its national heroes. As the fabled giant 
Anteeus renewed his strength whenever he 
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touched his mother earth, so shall our re- 
public live as long as its children recall, to 
follow and imitate, the examples of their 
Revolutionary sires. 

‘*Let us now praise famous men, and our 
fathers who begat us.’’ Go back twelve 
decades into history, and glance at the con- 
ditions that confronted the patriots of 1776. 
For ten long years they had struggled, 
petitioned, remonstrated with the mother 
country for their rights. ‘They asked for no 
privileges, no unusual powers, but simply 
to be left undisturbed in the enjoyment of 
rights guaranteed by their charters, and 
secured to every subject of Great Britain 
by the successive victories of a thousand 
years over the arbitrary pretensions of the 
crown. But a ministry goaded by greed 
and financial embarrassments became the 
instrument of tyranny to oppress, and of 
Providence to consolidate and enfran- 
chise, the American people. We, had 
every material and natural facility for 
manufactures, and yet were prohibited from 
making any article of wear, any implement 
of agriculture, any weapon of the chase or 
of war, and were forbidden to buy them 
from any source but Great Britain. With 
large surplus productions from our indus- 
tries, and every element of prosperous com- 
merce, we were forbidden to trade except 
with the mother country ; taxes were levied 
upon us without a voice as to their imposi- 
tion or expenditure ; we were commanded 
to quarter and maintain the troops sent to 
keep us in subjection ; we were forbidden to 
assemble or bear arms ; we were no longer 
to have any voice in the appointment or 
control of our legislators, judges, county or 
town officers ; and the sacred right of trial 
by jury was to be violated by the transpor- 
tation of our citizens before tribunals beyond 
the sea. 

To end these wrongs, to secure liberty 
for themselves and their children, our fore- 
fathers issued their historic Declaration of 
Independence. Settlers of thirteen scattered 
colonies, they threw down the gage of 
battle to the strongest military power of 
that time. In the long and fiercely fought 
struggle that ensued,no deed of arms was too 
perilous to be undertaken, no sacrifice too 
great to be borne. Each colony, each 
county, almost every village, had its record 
of heroism and of suffering. The old town 
in which I used to fire my boyish artillery 
was twice pillaged and burned by the in- 
vaders. Inthe country about it, and along 
the banks of the lower Hudson, occurred a 
hundred other memorable incidents. The 
provincial congress was in session at the - 
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court house in White Plains on the oth of 
July, 1776, when it received a copy of the 
Declaration adopted in Philadelphia five 
days before. Accompanying it was a letter 
from John Hancock, burning with fervid 
patriotism and hopeful prophecy. In front 
of the court house, in presence of the 
assembled people, the immortal document 
was read, and then and there they pledged 
their fortunes and their lives that they 
would join with the other colonies in sus- 
taining it to the end. 

Then, after the British had captured New 
York, Washington’s gallant stand at that 
same village of White Plains prevented the 
invaders from carrying out their plan of 
campaign, from making a junction with 
their forces in Canada, and thus sundering 
the eastern from the central and southern 
colonies. Once more was the same project 
frustrated, four years later, when André’s 
mission was discovered and foiled. Upon 
the muster roll of the Continental army 
during the war appear the names of two 
hundred and thirty one thousand seven 
hundred and ninety one men, and but one 
traitor. The messenger who bore that 
traitor’s compact for the surrender of the 
fortress of West Point, the key of the Hud- 
son, found his retreat by water cut off by 
the farmers of Cortlandt Town, who had 
driven the sloop Vulture down the bay. 
He essayed to reach New York by land. 
He had escaped numberless perils, had 
passed the last American sentinel, and was 
gaily humming in anticipation of victory 
and promotion, when a firelock was sud- 
denly presented at his breast. All the 
power, weath, and culture of Great Britain, 
in the person of her adjutant general, there 
confronted the liberties of America in the 
custody of three humble yeomen of West- 
chester. They were farmers’ sons, without 
fortune, with limited education. Riches 
were proffered them beyond any sum with 
which they were familiar. Upon their 
action hung the happiness of millions, but 
they had within them a virtue and a love of 
independence which gold could not buy nor 
power subdue. The money was spurned, 
André died the death of a spy, and his 
captors became immortal. While time 
endures, and patriotism is held honorable, 
our country will keep among its cherished 
recollections the names of Paulding, Wil- 
liams, and Van Wart. 

These are among the great events of his- 
tory; almost every one of the older Amer- 
ican communities possesses its honorable 
record of less conspicuous incidents that 
illustrate the perils, the sacrifices, and the 


glories of Revolutionary days. To speak 
again of my own Hudson River country— 
and its annals could be paralleled on many 
another stream—could we have watched 
with Enoch Crosby, the Westchester spy, 
whose adventures suggested Cooper’s im- 
mortal fiction, from his lofty crag in the 
Highlands; could we have bivouacked with 
Abraham Dyckman, or Cornelius Oakley, 
or John Odell, the daring guides, while 
they planned an attack upon some Tory 
camp, how well could we appreciate our 
ancestors’ daily lives; how well understand 
that their hills and valleys are holy ground. 
The memory of Cornelia Beekman’s dignity 
and courage in defending her person and 
home are a pleasant recollection of my 
townsfolk. Upon Gallows Hill the spy 
Palmer expiated his offense, and ‘‘ Old 
Put’’ penned his famous reply to Sir Henry 
Clinton’s demand for the prisoner’s re- 
lease : 

Sir: Edmund Palmer, an officer in the 
enemy’s service, was taken as a spy, lurking 
within the American lines. He has been tried 
as a spy, condemned as a spy, and shall be 
executed as a spy, and the flag is ordered to 
depart immediately. 

ISRAEL PUTNAM. 

P.S.—He has been executed accordingly. 


At Pine’s Bridge the gallant Colonel 
Green—the conqueror of Count Dunop— 
and his command were overwhelmed by 
De Lancey’s troopers, and nearly every one 
of them put to the sword, while the enemy 
ravaged Yorktown, sweeping off property 
and carrying scores of residents to the 
prison pens in New York; and the old 
Crumpond church was reduced to ashes be- 
cause it was the meeting place of the town 
committee of safety. The British general 
said he would ‘‘ burn the d——d rebel nest 
out, anyhow ;’’ but he fired only the shell, 
for the spirit of the old chapel lived and 
grew in intensity and vigor. 

The village of Bedford was twice burned, 
the last time, as Tarleton said, ‘‘ because of 
the inveteracy of the inhabitants in not 
accepting his offer to withhold the torch if 
they would stop shooting from behind 
fences and stone walls.’? Would you un- 
derstand more clearly the spirit of those 
times? Colonel Fowler had turned an Ameri- 
can family out of their mansion in Morris- 
ania, and was giving a dinner party there, 
when the house took fire. ‘‘ Let it burn,’’ 
he cried, ‘‘ but bring the dinner out on the 
green ;’’ and while the flames crackled, and 
the owners of the dwelling stood by, power- 
less to prevent the destruction of their 
home, on the lawn the wine glasses clinked 














merrily and the jest passed gaily around 
the table. That night the swift avengers 
fell upon the colonel’s forces, and he perished 
with a bullet through his brain. 

Scores of such incidents might be re- 
counted—how Lieutenant Mosher whipped 
the enemy, thrice outnumbering him, at 
Harrison; how Colonel Aaron Burr captured 
De Lancey’s dreaded Refuge Corps under 
the very guns of the British fort near King’s 
Bridge ; how Colonel Hull surrounded a 
party of raiders at Tarrytown, when they, 
in fancied security, were playing cards amid 
the spoils of their expedition; and how, 
when his men appeared on all sides, he 
sprang into their midst, swinging a heavy 
stick, and shouting, ‘‘Clubs are trumps, 
gentlemen; surrender or die!”’ 

Such are some of the side lights that the 
annals of a single neighborhood throw upon 
our forefathers’ momentous struggle for 
independence. And the prize they won 
and bequeathed to us, their sons, was worth 
all its fearful cost. American liberty has a 
quality possessed by no other republic of 
ancient, medieval, or modern times. The 
struggle of people to be free has heen going 
on ever since Christ declared for the libera- 
tion of mankind; but so firm, so strong, so 
steel clasped, so unbreakable, were the 
shackles of custom, of caste,and of privilege, 
that for nearly two thousand years the 
struggle for liberty was the struggle for the 
liberty of the few. The republics of Italy 
were only republics in name, and died be- 
cause they did not have the divine spark to 
keep alive their institutions. Runnymede 
is glorious, and the principles of Magna 
Charta are the charter of liberty; but at the 
time it was enunciated it was only liberty 
for the barons. ‘The Poles under Kosciusko 
and the Magyars under Kossuth, the Hol- 
landers under William of Orange and the 
English under Cromwell, did not fight for 
the liberties which we understand and enjoy. 
The Pilgrims on Plymouth Rock were the 
real revolutionists and the real rebels against 
autocratic authority, kingly rule, and a state 
church. The charter framed in the cabin 
of the Mayflower, with its declaration of just 
and equal rights for all, was the dynamite 
which has blown up thrones, broken the 
crust of caste, and destroyed the power of 
ptivilege. It was the germ which, under 
the hand of Jefferson, flowered into the 
Declaration of Independence. To the re- 
sistless force of that Mayflower utterance of 
1620, of the equality of all men before the 
law, Cornwallis surrendered his sword at 
Yorktown and Lee at Appomattox. 

The government which the colonial states- 
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men founded, and for which the Continen- 
tal soldier fought, has stood the wear and 
strain of a century. It has repelled foreign 
foes ; it has proved sufficiently compact and 
elastic to resist the shock of the mightiest 
civil convulsion of modern times; it has 
eliminated slavery from its polity, and as- 
similated the freedmen by its laws; it has 
extended its boundaries far and wide, and 
created and adopted new States, great em- 
pires in themselves ; it has received with 
open hospitality the emigrant from every 
land, and conferred upon him the equal 
rights of citizenship; its people have en- 
joyed unparalleled prosperity and progress 
in material wealth, and it has withstood the 
corruptions which inevitably follow in the 
train of great riches, to sap and mine all 
free institutions. Summing up all these re- 
sults, and enjoying the full measure of all 
these blessings, while the republic lives let 
us fulfil the prophecy of old John Adams, 
and welcome every recurrence of this day, 
‘‘with thanksgivings, with festivity, with 
bonfires and illuminations, and with every 
manifestation of exultation, gratitude, and 
joy.” 

In the generous spirit of our time, and the 
broad catholicity of this hour, we cultivate 
no resentments and harbor no revenges. We 
remember Great Britain, not as the land of 
George the Third and Lord North, but as the 
country of Shakspere and Milton, of Chat- 
ham and Burke, of Gladstone and John 
Bright. With the same language and lin- 
eage, we no longer settle our difficulties by 
the bloody issue of war, but by peaceful ar- 
bitration, and are rivals only in the race for 
a better civilization and its beneficent re- 
sults. We of the North and our Southern 
brethren are united in strengthening, en- 
larging, and perpetuating the republic. We 
look abroad and behold restrictions upon 
suffrage and disabilities upon religions dis- 
appear from Great Britain ; France a repub- 
lic; the German and Italian peoples in 
possession of restored nationality ; and we 
hopefully await the time when the leaven 
of liberty from America shall have regene- 
rated the political conditions of every race. 

The contemplation of the subjects sug- 
gested by the birthday of our independence 
brings before the mind, in all their grand 
proportions, the actors in the struggle for 
liberty with their patriotism, statesmanship, 
and public virtue. The men who led the 
Revolutionary armies, the men who sat in 
the Continental Congress, the men who 
framed the Constitution, have left behind 
them a heritage of ideas and principles that 
will preserve our institutions so long as 
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they animate and inspire the conduct and 
character of the nation. Our flag floats 
over us today with no star lost or dimmed, 
more than ever emblematic of assured unity 
and power; and as we are gathered under 
its protecting folds, shoulder to shoulder, 
heart beat to heart beat, in the full blaze of 
the risen sun of liberty, which gilds the 
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glories of the past and clearly reveals the 
duties of the future—with one voice, let us 
repeat the deathless words of our martyr 
President, Abraham Lincoln, that ‘‘ this na- 
tion shall, under God, have a new birth of 
freedom ; and that government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people, shall 
not perish forever from the earth.’’ 


Chauncey M. Depew. 
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To us the brooding stillness of*the noon, 
And the cool shadows, lying half asleep 
Upon its palpitating bosom, speak 
Like dear, old friends. Sonorous, full, and deep, 
The distant thunder, booming down the hills 
From the black cloud upon their central peak— 
Waking the winds out of their midday swoon— 
Is but a friend, whose voice familiar thrills 
To lazy dreams of summer happiness, 


Here floats the languid lily, and the stream 
Drifts into shallows where the willow dips 
Her soft green tresses in the tinkling flood ; 
And reaching far with rosy finger tips, 
The children seek to cull the creamy bloom. 
Here checks the restless gallop of our blood— 
Goaded so long by the Tantalian dream 
Of wealth in reach, the modern toiler’s doom— 
And flows once more with old time steadiness ! 


Oh, forest stillness, wonderful and sweet ! 
Oh, golden light upon the golden plain ! 
Oh, soothing winds that sing a song of rest, 
And lift the burden which has grown a pain ! 
In sweetest drowsiness we close our eyes ; 
We hear the linnet twittering in his nest ; 
We tread again with boyhood’s sunbrowned feet 
The fairyland of wonder and surprise, 
And dwell among the castled hills of Spain. 
Flerman Rave. 





POLLOCK’S SURRENDER. 


T was in the time of the civil war, which 
used no region more hardly than the 
segment of middle Tennessee that lies 

between the Cumberland and the Tennessee 
Rivers. Both streams dip deep into the State 
when they leave their mountain sources, 
and, after a long southward curve, flow 
northward to join the Ohio. Where they 
make the upward bend there are hills 
betweem, full of the richest iron ore. The 
country is the wildest, the most broken 
—made up almost wholly of ridge and 
hollow, both thickly overgrown. Furnaces 
dot and mar the landscape. About them 


the timber has been cut for charcoal burn- 
ing, and in its stead there has sprung a 
matted, jungly growth—scrub oak, hickory, 
hazel, sassafras, all wreathed and bound 
with creepers of various kinds. 

Only the narrowest, the most winding 
paths run through these ‘‘ coalings,’’ as the 


natives call them. ‘They are ideal hiding 
places for anything in need of shelter. 
What wonder that the guerrilla chiefs 
haunted them? ‘They were truly havens of 
refuge to the irregular soldiery that hovered 
and wavered about the advancing Federal 
army, threatening an outpost, raising a 
skirmish, or taking a chance shot wher- 
ever there was chance of loot without too 
great danger. These gentry made im- 
partial requisition from citizens of all 
opinions who happened to live conveniently 
remote from a Federal garrison. Yet the 
furnace people were left untroubled—the 
boldest or most blundering of the free com- 
panions felt it well to keep a truce with 
those who knew all paths to his lair. 

Living in a garrisoned town where an 
unfriendly soldier stood on every corner, a 
spy under every window, imagine our hap- 
piness, five young girls, when we clambered 
into a great springless wagon and saw the 
heads of the shaggy mules set towards the 
fair hill country. No conveyance less stout 
could take us safely over the rough roads. 
Alice Overton, Marion Ross, Louise Ma- 
gruder, and I were off for a visit to our 
friend Helen Copeland, who lived at Cope- 
land Furnace. 

Copeland Furnace was, as it were, the cap- 
ital of a wide debatable land, lying south 
of the Cumberland River and north of the 


Tennessee. Helen’s grandfather had built 
it, coming away from his Pennsylvania 
mines to these lands of richer ore. Her 
uncles and cousins were fighting for the 
Confederacy, shoulder to shoulder with their 
friends and neighbors whose forebears had 
crossed the mountains from Carolina and 
Virginia. 

After reaching the south side of the wide 
stream, it was like coming into Paradise. 
Spring seemed to blossom anew. ‘The trees 
were fresh in tassel and leaf. Wood violets 
purpled the roadside, and in dusky wood- 
land vistas we caught the scarlet flitter of 
mountain pinks, and the perfume of wild 
honeysuckle. Nearly twelve hours of slow 
travel brought us to the end of our journey. 

The first two days of our stay at the fur- 
nace passed without incident. On the third 
evening they were making a draw from the 
main stack. We gathered at one side, watch- 
ing the fifty or sixty brawny black fellows, 
naked to the waist, darting hither and yon, 
guiding, directing, controlling the dazzling 
stream whose white radiance changed sud- 
denly to a clear red, then to a lurid duski- 
ness. All day the furnace had been puffing, 
panting, and snorting. Now it was as if a 
giant rested from labor. 

We turned to the house just as the sun 
was going down. What a going down it 
was! What red wine filled the clear cup of 
the sky! Afar the great hills swam in pinkish 
haze. Above, clouds of scattered fleece were 
like the sails of distant ships slowly drifting 
around the world. Sound seemed to soften 
as the warm light paled. Motion took ona 
hint of rest. Twilight came tender as the 
shadow of a ghostly wing. We were silent 
in the blessedness of it—when sharp across 
the stilling world came the ring of iron 
hoofs falling at the gallop. “Louise, her 
face aglow with rosy light, turned. 

‘*A visitor—look, Helen !”’ 

‘‘Oh,”’ said Helen, drawing her breath 
quickly, ‘‘it is Captain Pollock, I am 
glad—no, sorry—almost,’’ her fine brows 
narrowing as she spoke. 

Not one of us echoed her regret. Pollock 
was by this time in sight. A fine, lithe, 
soldierly figure, his skin fair except where 
exposure had dashed it with ruddy bronze, 
his eyes clear and blue, his long light hair 
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falling in straggling waves under a broad 
felt hat pushed far back on his handsome 
head. He sat his clean limbed chestnut 
neither straight nor bent, but with a certain 
grace of oneness—like a centaur. 

Then, too, he wore the gray, the gray 
for which our hearts and our eyes had hun- 
gered these many months. Not one of us 
but had sweetheart or brother or dear 
friend wearing it, with Lee in Virginia, 
with Johnston in Georgia, or riding and 
raiding in the legions of flying horse. We 
did not discriminate; the gray was the 
gray, and its every wearer a hero. Besides, 
we knew Pollock as the most daring, the 
most chivalrous of all the irregular soldiery. 

We were clustered on the rough turf in 
front of the house. It was a quaint, solid, 
square building, set in a broad paled yard. 
There was nowhere a trace of ornament. A 
row of Lombardy poplars stood within the 
paling ; ragged cedars were scattered here 
and there ; there were large oaks near the 
house, and across the long front porch a 
rough trellis covered with white honey- 
suckle in full flower. 

‘*Don’t look so serious, Miss Helen,’’ 
Pollock called familiarly as he came up to 
us. ‘‘Give me good evening.”’ 

“‘It must be bad evening,»when you 


come rushing on us in this style, with pis- 
tols and saber,’’ Helen said, looking at him 
uneasily as he bowed over her hand. ‘‘ You 
should not have come, Captain Pollock !’’ 
Then, trying to give her reproof a color of 


jest, she went on: ‘Though you hold 
yourself a match for any number of men, 
with girls it is different ’’—waving her 
hand at us. ‘‘ Just think how awkward to 
have any men about unless there are 
enough to go around !”’ 

‘*Dear ladies all, this may be my very 
last chance for such happiness, and think 
what a melancholy ghost I should have 
been if I had quit the world without seeing 
you! Have you heard that Colonel Mason, 
the post commander, has doubled the re- 
ward for my capture, and this morning sent 


out a hundred mounted men with orders to. 


bring me in, dead or alive—if possible, 
dead ?”’ 

Helen grew white. ‘‘ You must not stay 
here,’’ she said. ‘‘Indeed—indeed, you 
must go away while there is time ! ’’ 

Pollock laughed easily. ‘‘ Look at my 
horse. He could not carry me another 
mile, at any pace beyond a walk.”’ 

** You shall have another,’’ said Helen. 

Pollock shook his head. ‘‘ You over- 
whelm me, Miss Helen. But listen, please ; 
my coming is a stratagem of war. I am 
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safer here than anywhere else between the 
rivers, and you cannot tempt me away, even 
with a pretty bit of horseflesh—something 
which, I confess, I should ordinarily be un- 
able to withstand.”’ 

‘“‘T knew your weakness,’’ Helen mur- 
mured, laughing. Then, with sudden grav- 
ity, ‘‘ Are you really safer here?”’ 

‘*Undoubtedly,’’ he returned. ‘‘ Yousee, 
this morning when the boys in blue came 
over the river, their commander, one Cap- 
tain Thompson, who is an inconveniently 
good soldier, picked up an old codger who 
told him that Pollock and his squad were 
in camp on Yellow Creek. So Thompson 
has gone that way, hot foot after the guerril- 
las. As nearly as I can estimate it, they 
are just now turning into the North Fork 
road, some seven miles away. They will 
march half the night, and come back 
swearing mad tomorrow—and tomorrow, I 
shall be—somewhere else !’’ 

‘* Do tell us, Captain Pollock, how it feels 
to have a price on one’s head! I think it 
must stimulate one’s conceit fearfully,” 
Alice said, giving him a long glance from 
her dark eyes. 

‘** Alice has no need of such an experi- 
ence, then,’’ said Helen, in mock aside. 

Pollock laughed lightly. ‘‘ It does rather 
set a fellow up,’’ he replied. ‘‘ I remember 
how black Tom, my foster brother, used to 
lord it over me, saying he was worth five 
hundred dollars—‘marster could git dat 
for him, any day he had de min’;’ but me 
—he couldn’t give me away, let him try 
ever so hard. Now, when I get home, I 
shall tell the rascal the tables are turned 
with a vengeance.” : 

‘* Where is your home, Captain Pollock ?”’ 
Marion asked, speaking directly to him 
now for the first time. Beautiful Marion ! 
Her thin, white skin was like the petal of 
a wind flower, her brown eyes full of 
shadowed luster. A plait of auburn hair 
lay like a crown on her head. Her voice 
was low and searching, with a soft, hesitant 
vibration. At sound of it Pollock looked 
at her gently—all men everywhere looked 
at her gently. His hand rested upon a 
pistol hanging from the belt about his 
waist. Involuntarily it dropped as he said, 
speaking low, . 

“In Virginia. 
now.”’ 

As he spoke the supper bell rang out. 
We trooped in to a table bountifully spread, 
even if it was in time of war. Copeland 
Furnace had somehow had protection from 
the Federal authorities, and the rough 
riders, in their own interest, left it unde- 


My mother is there— 








spoiled. We ate and drank and made merry. 
We did not dream—how should we, in- 
deed ?—that Jim and Dan, the black waiter 
boys, hardly took their eyes from Captain 
Pollock’s face. Nobody thought of danger 
from such a source—he was courteous to all 
the blacks, and flung money to them with 
lavish hand. Left to themselves they 
would never have thought of betraying 
him, but renegade slaves from the outpost 
had come among them secretly, telling that 
whoever might help to seize the arch 
guerrilla would gain freedom and more 
money than he could count. 

The older slaves heard in silence, and 
shook their heads. Not so the lads—ambi- 
tion took fire in them and burned up fealty. 
Dan could run like a deer. He was up with 
the mounted men, had told his errand and 
vanished in the darkness, by the time we 
had settled ourselves comfortably in the big, 
square parlor for a long evening of listening 
to Pollock’s talk. 

Pollock was a marvelous story teller of 
other men’s exploits. Tonight he fairly 
sparkled with his own adventure. Time 
passed lightly away. Youth had taken the 
hour glass, and with nimble fingers shifted 
the sand back and forth, back and forth. 

‘‘Captain Pollock,’’ said Louise, ‘‘ why 
don’t you take off your pistol belt? It makes 
me feel uncomfortable, rattling against the 
chair, as if you were expecting an attack at 
any moment.’’ 

Pollock took off tne belt with exaggerated 
meekness. ‘‘ Certainly, Miss Louise ; Sam- 
son is shorn,’’ he said, dropping it on the 
floor at his side. 

Louise shivered. 
play Delilah.”’ 

She was leaning over a table, telling the 
guerrilla’s fortune. After carefully shuffling 
the cards, she said, ‘‘Now cut, Captain 
Pollock, and make a wish.”’’ 

‘“‘Ah, Miss Louise, is this fortune to be 
loot or love? Am I to capture horses or 
hearts?”’ 

‘Why, horses, of course; we all know 
you prefer them. Besides, they are ever 
so much more valuable,’’ Louise said with 
a little flush. 

Pollock’s eyes twinkled, though his 
mouth had_a look of superb gravity as he 
said, ‘‘I will wish for—that with which I 
have had most success.’’ 

Louise, with all the seriousness of a true 
sibyl, and looking intently at the cards, 
said slowly, ‘‘ She is a blonde, Captain Pol- 
leck—tall—and slender.”’ 

Pollock laughed. ‘‘Why, Miss Louise, 


“Put it on; I won’t 


she is short and a brunette—and I know I 
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love her ; but the question is, does she love 
me?’’ 

‘‘There, you spoke! That breaks the 
charm. I have to begin it all over,’’ Louise 
said, with a pretense at frowning. 

Pollock again cut the cards. She slipped 
them through her hands, murmuring : ‘‘ She 
loves you—yes! She loves you !—b-u-t you 
will not marry. See! Here is a spade be- 
tween hearts, and you know that is certain 
misfortune.”’ 

Helen was standing at a window. She 
wheeled suddenly and darted to Pollock, 
saying something in alow tone. His eyes 
flashed, and he jumped to his feet, buckling 


-on his pistol belt. 


‘It cannot be! I won’t be caught in a 
trap!’’ he said. 

Louise slipped into the hall, and turned 
out the lamp. The big hall clock struck 
twelve. 

Pollock stood a moment in the darkened 
doorway. ‘‘ Good by,”’ he said, in a hushed 
voice, as we gathered about him. ‘‘No, 
don’t advise me,’’ as Helen began to speak. 
“You must be able to say truthfully you 
know nothing of my whereabouts. I shall 
find a way out, and once I am out and in 
the coalings ten thousand cannot track 
me!” 

‘*But look !’’ 

From the hall door they saw, fifty feet 
back under the starlight, a glimmer of the 
uniforms of mounted men, bending flat on 
their horses, and moving here and there. 
Some had dismounted, some were over the 
fence, and coming nearer and nearer. 

‘They are forming inline. They’ll soon 
be upon me! ”? ; 

Then we heard a soft click, a sliding 
sound, and Pollock seemed to have vanished 
away in the darkness. 

‘*Oh,”? said Louise, ‘‘if it had not been 
for us, the thought of what we might suf- 
fer, I know he could have emptied a dozen 
saddles before they could lay hands on 
him.”’ 

‘*Come, let’s go in,’’ said Helen. She 
went to the piano and struck a few lifeless 
chords. Conversation was impossible. 

‘*Do you think there is any chance?’’ I 
said. 

‘*Hush,’’ Helen answered. ‘‘ We must 
try to parley with this Captain Thompson 
as long as possible.’’ 

There was a step on the piazza, and Jim, 
one of the house boys, came up to Helen, his 
eyes staring. He had a slip of paper between 
his fingers. Helen took it, asking sharply, 
‘* Who gave you this?’’ 

‘«T)-d-dem soldiers, M-m-m-miss H-h-elen! 
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Dem s-so-soldiers out yander! Dee-dee call 
me dest now, an’-an’ told me fotch dat 
t-t-ter you-all,’’ Jim stammered through 
chattering teeth. 

Helen looked him full in the eye as she 
said, ‘‘ They asked you if Captain Pollock 
was here?’’ 

‘“‘ Y-yes-sum—dee done ax dat,’’ Jim re- 
turned, 

‘* You told them he had gone away?”’ 

‘“-Y-es-sum, I—I d-done took an’ t-t-tole 
um dat; t-tole um he w-w-went out de 
f-f-front g-gate, as dee come in de back 
one,”’ Jim stammered again, writhing vis- 
ibly under his young mistress’ fixed gaze. 


‘*Read that !’’ Helen said, thrusting the - 


paper in Marion’s hand. It was brief and 
formal, running, ‘‘In the name and by 
authority of the United States, we have 
come to arrest H. J. Pollock, the guerrilla, 
now harbored in this house. Unless he 
surrenders at once I can no longer protect 
you.”’ 

Helen wrote a line: ‘‘ We do not know 
H. J. Pollock’s whereabouts, further than 
the fact that he left us at your approach.”’ 

“Take that to the soldiers, and be 


quick !’’ she said to Jim. Then, when the 
boy had shuffled away, ‘‘ Oh, if only he has 


We have heard no sound since 
he left us. Surely he must be safe!’ 

Louise’s eyes burned gloomily. ‘‘ He is 
not safe,’’ she said. ‘‘I think he is in the 
cellar—the secret cellar that we showed 
him last winter.’’ 

‘‘Then he hears all we say. 
beneath our feet !’’ Helen cried. 

Before any one could speak, Jim came 
back with another note. Helen took it 
from him and read aloud: 

“Miss COPELAND: 

“‘T have no wish to be harsh, but two things 
are certain. Pollock is concealed somewhere 
about the place. He must surrender at once, 
or we shall advance and fire the house. Ad- 
vise me quickly of your decision. 

‘Very respectfully, 
‘““W. H. THOMPSON, 
“Captain Commanding Twentieth 
Mounted Infantry.” 

“You can go, Jim; there is no answer. 
A Copeland cannot save herself by turning 
traitor,’’ Helen said, her cheeks crimson. 

‘*A brave man will not let women suffer 
in his stead,’’ Marion added. 

Even as she spoke there came a light 
tap, tap, on the floor at our feet. Louise 
gave a little scream, but Marion’s hand 
went over her lips. Helen knelt and laid 
her ear to the oaken planks. I sprang to 
close the door, bidding Alice keep watch in 
the hall. 


escaped ! 


It is just 
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‘‘Miss Helen!’’ Pollock’s voice came 
hollow to our ears. ‘I have heard—I 
know—they shall not harm you—but, for 
the love of God, ask those fellows if they 
will not give me one chance in a million for 
my life! Tell them I will wait till day- 
light, then unbar the door, and run under 
fire of them all. If they have one drop of 
soldier blood, that will be better than shoot- 
ing a man bound and helpless !’’ 

‘Let me go ask. I shall not be long,” 
Marion said, her face like one inspired. 

And she went. Breathless we watched 
her cross the strip of light that streamed 
from the hall, and walk, under Jim’s guid- 
ance, toward a sort of knot we could dimly 
perceive on the human wall about us. She 
had a little handkerchief, and as she went, 
she held it above her head. When she 
turned again towards us it was pressed to 
her eyes—for even she had not been able to 
win for Poliock the poor boon he craved. 

‘They will take him—but first I may go 
to him—that is the utmost they would grant. 
They are coming,’’ she said, as she came 
heavily toward us. 

Pollock’s strained ear caught the import 
of the words. We heard one low groan like 
a death cry, then he spoke clearly. ‘‘Miss 
Helen, I am so sorry to have brought this 
upon you. I have not the ghost of a chance. 
I came in by the trap door on the back 
porch. I already hear the voices and the 
tramp of soldiers there. The outer door, I 
know, is barred. If I could break it down 
I would run for my life. I'll try.’’ 

Gathering all his strength, he threw him- 
self against the door. We heard the heavy 
muffled sound, and his words: ‘‘ My God ! 
I cannot move it !’”’ 

When all was silent we could fancy him, 
panting, nerveless, almost breathless, in 
the close darkness of the cellar. 

Helen caught up a lantern. ‘‘ You must 
go to him,’’ thrusting it in Marion’s hand. 
‘Do something for him! You are the com- 
forter.”’ 

Marion bowed her head. ‘Tears gathered 
in her eyes, a firmness shone around her 
gentle lips. Leaning down close to the 
floor she said softly, ‘‘ Captain Pollock, I 
will come.” 

‘‘Oh, Miss Marion, I hardly dared hope 
for that !’’ ; 

After a little delay, Captain Thompson 
had the bars of the outer door removed, 
and Marion, lantern in hand, stepped down, 
closing the door after her. Pollock was 
leaning against the stone foundation. With 
a half leap he caught her hand in both of 
his. His face brightened for an instant, as 
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if lit by a momentary gleam of hope. He 
scanned her expression, the hope dying 
reluctant in his eyes. Marion trembled. 
Now she was there, what must she say? 
Dared she point him to Heaven? Heaven 
must seem cold and far away to this proud 
young spirit, yearning in every fiber to 
save himself by his own strength. 

Pollock stood irresolute. Then, as if his 
heart had leaped to a sudden resolve, he 
fell on his knees, his young face buried in 
his arms. Marion piaced her hand upon 
his head. ‘The lantern light flickered upon 
her deadly white face, and flashed in and 
out of her crown of plaited hair. ‘The 
other hand clasped her slender throat, as if 
to steady the poor, trembling voice. She 
began brokenly : 

‘‘O Father! All things are possible with 
Thee. Save this man from death. Of 
whom may we seek for succor but of Thee ?’’ 
Her voice grew stronger. ‘‘O God! the 
shadows of the darkest night are close upon 
this Thy child. Thou who canst bring 
light out of darkness, stretch out Thy 
hand and help him. But Thou knowest 


best, and if this cannot be’’—the young 
voice sank lower, and she fell on her knees 
at his side—‘‘ give him strength to submit 


himself to Thy will! Pardon his sins, and 
take him to Thy heavenly kingdom, for 
Christ’s sake.’’ 

All was silent. They rose. Pollock was 
calm. He took a piece of paper and a pen- 
cil from his pocket, and by the flicker of 
the lantern wrote a few words, folded the 
paper, and tried to address it. A great sob 
rose in his throat. He placed the note in 
Marion’s hand. She understood. 

‘*Oh, patient, long neglected mother, 
how sweet now to be folded in thy arms! 
What peace to this sick young soul, to have 
thy tender arms around him, to hear thy 
gentle voice !’’ 

Pollock tried to speak his thanks to 
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Marion, but again the great sob rose in his 
throat. Reverently he took her hand and 
placed it against his cheek. 

There came from outside a coarse, impa- 
tient murmuring, and peering eyes glowed 
through the grating of the low window. 

‘‘We must go to them,’’ Pollock said, a 
brave ring in his shaken voice. Unbuck- 
ling his belt, he gave it to Marion. The 
pistols dangled heavily down. ‘‘I am sorry 
they are so heavy,’’ he said gently. ‘‘ Let 
me help you. Ready? Now come.”’ 

He walked firmly to the door, flung it 
wide open, and held it for her to pass. In 
the early dawn he saw fifty men with pistols 
trained full upon his heart. As he came to 
the upper step he lifted his hands, and stood 
fronting his captors. 

Two men darted forward, and tried to 
snap handcuffs on his wrists. He shook 
them off, and turning to the captain, said 
slowly : 

‘“‘T think, captain, you may spare me that 
indignity. Make your men understand that 
Captain Pollock has surrendered.’’ « 

Silently the Federal commander waved 
back his men. ‘Then slowly, slowly, cap- 
tors and captured defiled out on the rough 
lawn in front. All was ready. 

‘*One—two—three—/fire /”’ A volley rang 
out on the morning air; a gray mist rose ; 
and the tragedy was over. The soldiers 
mounted and moved quietly away. Fainter 
and fainter the rattle of trappings, fainter 
and fainter the sound of hoofs. 

And Pollock? Lying with face upward, 
the first rays of the morning sun coldly 
glinted in his tangled waves of hair. His 
head was thrown back, one limp hand lying 
across as if to shield the great blue eyes 
staring through. The white throat be- 
neath the chin was soft and still above the 
poor, bullet torn body. And in far Virginia 
a mother slept and dreamed that her boy 
would soon be home again. 

Bettie Garland. 





A DEED. 
HE did a deed, a gracious deed— 
He ministered to men in need ; 
He bound a wound, he spoke a word 
That God and every angel heard. 


He did a deed, a loving deed ; 

Oh, souls that suffer and that bleed, 
He did a deed, and on his way 

A bird sang in his heart all day. 


Robert Loveman. 











A LEAF FROM LIFE. 


J. V. JOHNSON :—The week of your employ- 
ment closes with tonight. Hereafter your serv- 
ices will be dispensed with. A. B. BLoop. 

JAN’Y 12, 1895. 

OHNSON had been telegraph editor of 
J the Daily Globe for three years past. 
He had come to the city of Rockmont 
after having suffered reverses and misfort- 
une elsewhere, and had procured employ- 
ment with the Globe at twenty dollars a 
week. His children—there were five of 
them—were small and helpless. 

The trip from Pennsylvania to the West- 
ern city was long and expensive, and the 
little family, forced to emigrate through the 
fact that the head of it could find no work 
at home, had been compelled to sell off 
every article of household furniture they 
possessed in order to raise the funds neces- 
sary for the journey. Rents in Rockmont 
were high, for the town was thriving, and 
land was on the rise in value. This made 
building lots practically inaccessible to the 
poor, who might otherwise have paid a 
builder monthly instalments. Conditions, 
however, being as they were, a house fit to 
live in could not be obtained for less than 
twenty dollars a month. This was the rent 
that Johnson paid, so that during one week 
in four he toiled for the sole benefit of the 
landlord. / 

The thrifty wife did the work of the little 
household and cared for the children. Her 
nimble fingers made all their clothing, and 
her taste and neatness were manifest every- 
where within the modest home. 

They were, however, deeply in debt. 
Being without necessary housekeeping fur- 
niture when they arrived in Rockmont, 
they had purchased what articles their 
comfort required from a second hand furni- 
ture dealer, who had let them have the 
things on a form of lease, whereby the 
dealer retained the title to them until they 
should be fully paid for by instalments of a 
designated sum per month. This sum was 
sufficiently large to absorb the small margin 
of wages remaining after the necessary 
household expenses were paid; so that 
though the family was as economical as 
circumstances would allow, yet there was a 
place for every dollar Johnson received 
from the paper, and they had never found 





an opportunity to start an account with the 
savings bank. 

When therefore Johnson received the 
curt note of dismissal, it found him not 
yet out of debt for his furniture, and with 
but five dollars in his possession. He owed, 
too, a little bill at the grocer’s, and a few 
dollars at the shoe store ; but these debts 
would readily have been taken care of by 
the close of the month had things gone well 
on the newspaper. 

It was a great blow to Johnson’s wife 
when her husband told her that he had lost 
his ‘‘job.’’ It required all the efforts at re- 
assurance that Johnsoi could employ to 
make the doubting wife feel that the situa- 
tion held little of the danger she appre- 
hended. His air of confidence was, how- 
ever, only assumed. Out of his wife’s 
presence, his thoughts were somber enough. 
What were they to do? He knew nothing 
but telegraph editing or kindred newspaper 
work. The offices of the other papers in 
the city were all full, and filled by men 
who were as tenacious of their positions as 
of their lives. He knew no one through 
whom he could control enough influence 
to get employment anywhere. 

It was a sad and heavy interval, those few 
hours that elapsed between Johnson’s home 
coming from his last night’s work, and day- 
light. Both he and his wife realized the 
seriousness of the situation. They had but 
little food in the house; their small credit 
at the grocer’s would shortly fail them ; they 
had only five dollars in money; and there 
were medicines yet to buy. 

Neither of the two slept. At daybreak 
they were up. Johnson bustled about the 
house, helping Carrie with her work. Their 
breakfast was soon prepared and eaten, and 
while the day was yet young he was on his 
way down town in search of work. He 
visited all the newspapers and publications 
in the city, the Globe excepted. A man was 
wanted nowhere. ‘ 

‘“‘ Ever had any experience as a reporter ?”’ 
asked the city editor of one of the dailies. 

‘*No,’’ replied Johnson ; ‘‘I have been a 
telegraph editor, proof reader, and copy 
holder. I have never done any reporting, 
but I should be very glad to take an assign- 
ment and try it.’’ : 
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He was told to call at the office frequently, 
and when it should occur that an extra 
man was needed, and he was on hand, his 
abilities would be tested. 

For a week he haunted that office. Pro- 
visions were getting scarce at home; the 
family had enough to eat, but of food that 
was neither dainty nor very nourishing. 
Finally, one day, the long looked for as- 
signment came. Johnson was to interview 
a United States Senator of great reputa- 
tion, upon questions touching the future 
of the Democratic party. He failed miser- 
ably. He was not accustomed to meeting 
distinguished persons, and he was embar- 
rassed in the presence of this celebrity. In 
his nervous anxiety to perform the work 
successfully, combined with his diffidence 
and his inexperience, and his general lack 
of knowledge of the subject, he forgot the 
questions he had to ask, and closed the 
interview without either securing much 
information or making a very good impres- 
sion on the Senator. 

However, he wrote up the interview as 
best he could, and turned it in to the city 
editor. He received three dollars for it. 


No like sum of money ever brought more 
timely succor to human beings. 


It pro- 
visioned the little family fora week. But 
the work was not done satisfactorily, and 
Jim ceased to have hopes of further employ- 
ment in that line. 

The newspapers and periodicals failing to 
afford him occupation, Johnson hunted 
among the stores, along the wharves, at the 
doors of factories—anywhere he thought a 
man might possibly be needed to do any 
sort of work, even that of acommon laborer. 
Everywhere his inquiries met with a like 
response—‘‘ No, we don’t want anybody.”’ 
‘“‘ How many of you fellows is there in town, 
any way?’ Another added to this, ‘‘We 
turn away about fifty men inquiring for 
work every day.”’ 

‘* Where’s your card ?”’ asked the foreman 
of afoundry, to whom Johnson had applied. 

‘*Card?’’ replied Johnson. ‘‘I have no 
card. What do you mean?”’ 

‘Don’t you belong to a union?’ 

“ec No. ” 

‘“Then you can’t get any work here ; this 
shop employs only union men.” 

In a choking voice Johnson told the fore- 
man his circumstances, and implored him 
that if a man was wanted there, he might 
be employed. The foreman heard him in 
silence, and it proved in sympathy, for he 
pulled out a greasy purse, and taking from 
it a twenty five cent piece, extended the 
coin to Johnson. 
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‘*Take this,’ he said. ‘“I’d give you 
more if I could. I could put a man on, but 
I couldn’t give the job to you. The other 
men would walk out if I did. The rule is 
strict that nobody but a union man can be 
employed here.’’ 

Johnson recoiled from the sight of the 
coin in the black hand of the kind hearted 
laborer. He could not accept charity. 
** You are kind,”’ he said, ‘‘ very kind; but ° 
the pain I should feel at taking this would 
be greater than any I have yet experienced. 
I thank you very much, but I can’t take it.”’ 

He hurried away and left the mechanic 
thoughtfully watching his retreating form. 
When he reached home he found the land- 
lord waiting for him. He had come to col- 
lect the rent, now two months in arrears. 
Johnson did not have a dollar. 

‘* See here, Johnson,’’ said the landlord, 
** you can’t pay; now get out of my house.’’ 

‘*T’ll have work in a little while,’’ re- 
turned Johnson ; ‘then I'll pay up.”” He 
spoke with a confidence he was very far 
indeed from feeling. 

‘That ain’t it,’’ returned the landlord. 
‘‘T can rent this house and get the cash 
money in advance every month. Now, 
you’re a reasonable man; I'll tell you what 
I will do, I'll have to pay a lawyer forty 
dollars and court costs to put you out, if I 
have to take that means of getting back 
my house. Now you owe me forty dollars; 
you’re an honest man, and intend to pay it, 
and will pay it when you can; but there is 
no telling when you’ll be able to pay it, or 
when you'll get work. Meanwhile you 
can’t afford to live in a twenty dollar 
house; leave mine and get a cheaper one, 
and I’ll call the back rent square. Go 
out, and you won’t owe me a cent.”’ 

‘* But,’’ replied Johnson, ‘‘ landlords here 
demand rent in advance unless the parties 
bring a reference ; I don’t know any one 
to whom I could refer who would satisfy 
a landlord that I always paid my debts.”’ 

‘*Refer ’em to me,’’ suggested the land- 
lord. 

‘* All right; I’ll do it.” 

‘* Will you get out today ?”’ 

‘*No, not today, but tomorrow.”’ 

‘‘Well, tomorrow, then, but don’t make 
it any later than that.” 

The landlord left, and in a few minutes 
Johnson was on his way toward the rail- 
road shops in search of another house. He 
secured a vacant shack of a single room, 
far down in the lower part of the city, 
where the rent was only five dollars per 
month. ‘The neighborhood was miserable, 
although not the slums. The people were 
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all poor, desperately poor. However, John- 
son thought it was only a temporary shift ; 
as soon as he found work again he would 
move out of there into a better neighbor- 
hood ; and though the outlook did not ap- 
pear any more promising for paying five 
dollars a month than twenty, yet he felt 
relieved that at one stroke fifteen dollars of 
monthly expense had been lifted off his 
shoulders. 

As soon as he had his family moved into 
these new quarters, and had made them 
look as comfortable as their scanty furni- 
ture and the ramshackle character of the 
premises would permit, he left for a trip 
into the country —‘‘to be gone until he 
should find work, or for three days at 
least,’? he told his wife. He took not a 
penny with him, for they had but fifty 
cents, and no credit anywhere. Carrie in- 
sisted that he should carry a little lunch in 
his pocket, but he refused, saying that what 
they had, together with the money, was 
scarcely enough to feed the mouths at 
home until he should return ; adding that 
there was at least plenty to eat in the 
country, and he would not starve. 

Carrie watched him with a heavy heart as 
he disappeared down the muddy street, 
picking his way here and there, over the 
half melted snow. Poor fellow! What must 
be the condition of the roads in the coun- 
try! He looked so weak and wan. As for 
themselves, they had plenty of fuel, for the 
coal mines were near by, and Johnson had 
that morning picked up enough coal along 
the railroad tracks to last till his return; 
they could keep warm, and there was enough 
to eat. 

Johnson was not more successful in the 
country than he had been in the city. The 
farmers appeared to be afraid of him. They 
‘* sicked ’’ dogs on him when he approached 
their places ; indeed, the dogs seemed to be 
trained to ‘‘sick’’ themselves on all 
strangers. It was only occasionally that he 
could find an opportunity to talk with any 
person on a farm. 

‘‘We’ve been overrun with tramps this 
winter,’’ said a kindly faced old lady at a 
farm house as she handed him some food at 
the kitchen door. ‘‘ Many of them are good 
appearing fellows, too, just like yourself,”’ 
she went on. ‘Poor men! They can’t all 
be bad. Why is it that so many men are 
out of work? It didn’t use to be this way. 
A good many of these tramps are bad men, 
though. Many of our neighbors have lost 
chickens and stock by them.”’ 

Jim ate cold food passed out to him at 
back doors, and slept in hay stacks and 


lofts, during the entire three days of his 
tour through the country. At the end 
of that time he returned home, glad indeed 
to see Carrie and the children again; glad, 
too, to escape from further wanderings 
through a region where it seemed the hand 
of every man was against him, where every 
man who met him appeared to suspect him 
as a thief, or to shun him as a tramp. 

He reached his house about six o’clock 
in the morning. Carrie and the children 
were just getting up. He was cold, tired, 
hungry, and in despair. There was a little 
bread and a little coffee, but not enough to 
allow them all a full repast, and their money 
was gone. 

Oppressed by the deepest gloom, he re- 
lated to his wifé the story of his trip. She 
cried softly, but he shed notear. He took 
her in his arms, kissed her, and comforted 
her as best he could. Then they sat down 
at thetable. Their scanty meal was scarcely 
finished when there came a knock on the 
front door. Johnson rose and opened it. 
As he did so a man outside shoved his foot 
between the door and the casing, so that it 
could not be closed. He followed this up 
by forcing his way inside, pressing past 
Johnson, who stood with the knob in his 
hand, half endeavoring to close the door 
against this rude intruder. As the fellow 
set his foot inside, he called to a man be- 
hind him, ‘‘Come on, Bill; come right into 
the house.”’ 

‘What do you want here?’’ demanded 


Johnson. 
“T want that furniture, that’s what I 
want,’’ replied the man angrily. ‘‘ There 


ain’t been no instalments paid on_ these 
things for over four months, and I’m not 
going to stand this any longer. I want my 
goods back, an’ I come here*to take ’em 
back. They’re my things till all the in- 
stalments are paid; the lease is in default 
when you’ve missed payin’ one instalment, 
an’ you’ve missed four. There’s the lease, 
you can see for yourself; but you under- 
stand about it as well as I do.”’ 

The man drew from his pocket a legal 
looking paper, and proffered it to Johnson. 
The latter glanced at it and peered out 
through the doorway. A furniture wagon 
was backed up to the sidewalk, and a 
policeman was strolling leisurely in front 
of the house. He had evidently been in- 
vited there by the furniture man in antici- 
pation of trouble. 

Johnson was excited and frightened. 

‘* You wouldn’t take this little furniture 
away from my family after all the money 
I’ve paid you ?”’ he expostulated. ‘I’ve paid 




















you the full amount of your original bill ; 
what I owe you now is merely interest.”’ 

But the man was apparently not disturb- 
ed by reflections on the consequences of his 
act asthey might bear on the Johnson 
family. He had in mind one thing—the 
fact that the law was on his side in taking 
that furniture ; and he was not displeased 
that the opportunity should come to him to 
secure all the goods he had sold, at the 
same time retaining all the money he had 
been paid for them. In reply to Johnson’s 
statement about the only money owing be- 
ing interest, he said, 

"“ That makes no difference ; it’s money 
due just the same, an’ you ain’t paid it. 
These things are mine, an’ I want ’em.’’ 

Johnson lost control of his temper. 
‘You miserable villain,’’ he cried, ‘“ get 
out of my house, or I’ll throw you into the 
street!’ 

He rushed at the man, but the stalwart 
fellow brushed him aside and called his at- 
tention to the fact that ‘‘there’s a police- 
man just outside, an’ if you go to kickin’ 
up any row about this thing you’ll find 
yourself in jail. Take down that bed, 
Bill,’’ he added. 

Carrie screamed as she saw her husband 
throw himself forward at the man, and she 
ran toward him. As he was pushed away 
she caught him in her arms and refused to 
release him. ‘‘ No, no, Jim !’’ she implored 
him. ‘‘Let them take everything; come 
away, Jim; don’t get yourself into 
trouble ! ”’ 

It was impossible for Johnson to extricate 
himself from the grasp which his wife had 
upon him ; she clung to him like a vine. 
In vain did he tell her that they were losing 
all that they had saved in three years ; she 
replied, ‘‘Let them take it; don’t leave 
me! Stay here, Jim, stay here !’’ 

While the little family remained huddled 
together in one corner of the room, ‘‘ Bill’’ 
was busy taking down the bed, while the 
thrifty proprietor was carrying various 
articles to the sidewalk. All the carpets 
were pulled up from the floor, all the chairs 
were taken, even the dishes were removed 
from the table and placed on the floor 
while Bill staggered away with that neces- 


sary article. Nor did they stop here; the — 


proprietor procured a bucket of water and 
quenched the fire in the stove, and the last 
Jim and Carrie saw of them was the two 
disappearing through the door, staggering 
under its weight. 

Johnson, Carrie, the baby at her breast, 
and the four little ones grouped about them, 
were left sitting on a pine box on a bare 
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floor, in a house that was cold and without 
furniture. Every article they possessed was 
gone, save only a few odd cups and dishes, 
some pieces of bed clothing, and an oil 
lamp. They had, prior to this, converted 
into money every piece of furniture, every 
trinket, every article of clothing which was 
their own property and not in immediate 
use. This leased furniture had come to be 
practically their sole possession, and now 
it, too, was gone. 

‘““Oh, God, Jim, what are we to do?” 
cried Carrie. ‘‘ Are we to starve and freeze 
to death ? My poor little baby, why did you 
come into the world, where we have to suffer 
so much? Oh, Jim, what must we do?’ 

Johnson pressed the little wife to his 
breast, drew the blanket about her thin 
form, and in a husky voice said, ‘‘ Don’t 
worry, pet; it will come out all right. I 
will go down town and get some more fur- 
niture. I know another second hand man 
who is not such a brute, and who will let 
us have what we need.”’ 

Carrie looked up at him through her 
tears. ‘‘ But he won’t let you have it with- 
out some cash down,’’ she said. 

“‘T know,”’ replied Johnson; ‘‘ but that’s 
all right. I met a friend yesterday from 
Pennsylvania. He is stopping at the Inns- 
kip House, and he told me if I wanted to 
borrow a little money at any time to come to 
him and he would lend it tome. Besides, 
this is Tuesday, the day that man Williams 
told me to come and see him; I snow he’s 
got something for me to do, for he got in a 
new carload of goods yesterday.’’ 

‘Oh, Jim,’’ said the wife, half hopefully, 
half despairingly, ‘‘ you don’t mean all that; 
you’re just saying it.’’ 

‘‘Of course I’m saying it, dear,’’ replied 
Jim, with a painful attempt at a smile, “ but 
it’s true ; I know when I go down town to- 
day I’ll get some money and something to 
do. I’ll go right now, because I want to get 
a stove in here as quickly as possible. You 
had better take the children and go over to 
a neighbor’s till I return.’’ 

Johnson took each of the little ones in 
turn, clasped them to his heart, wrapped 
his arms about them and kissed them, look- 
ing into their bright young eyes, which 
gazed back into his, all unconscious of the 
horror of the situation. He folded his wife 
and her baby to his breast as though he 
would incorporate his life into theirs. Car- 
rie burst into tears, and Johnson, unable 
longer to stanch the pent up flood of his 
feelings, himself gave way to weeping. 
The little ones, seeing their parents in tears, 
joined in the general lamentation. All 
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were weeping save the baby, asleep at its 
mother’s breast. They sobbed together, 
till Jim, with a strong effort of will, kissed 
his wife again and hurried out of the room. 

Night came and Jim did not return. Eight 
o’clock, nine o’clock, ten o’clock, eleven 
o’clock, and still he had not come. The 
town hall clock pealed the hour of twelve, 
and found Carrie anxious, distressed, sitting 
on a rough cot, which some neighbors, on 
learning of her condition, had provided, be- 
sides giving her a small stove and a little 
coarse food. The children were asleep, 
huddled up on the floor, with bed clothing 
under them and over them. The baby was 
slumbering on the cot. 

Carrie rose and walked the floor in an- 
guish. Her eyes refused to yield more 
tears ; they were hot and red, but dry. She 
pressed her hands upon her aching head and 
groaned, ‘‘Oh, God, where is Jim? What 
has happened to him? He would not stay 
away from me if he could possibly help it.’’ 

She could no longer endure the horrible 
suspense. She threw her shawl over her 
head and shoulders, and after carefully 
tucking in the children and the baby, left 
them sleeping and went out of the house. 
She locked the front door, and taking the 
key with her, hurried off. A few minutes 
later she reached the police station. 

“Do you know anything of James V. 
Johnson? ’’ she asked the sergeant on duty. 
‘Never heard of him,’’ was the reply. 

She gave a description of her husband. 
They had heard nothing concerning such a 
man ; there was no such man there. 

Hastily then she returned home. He 
might be there by this time, waiting to get 
in. How her heart throbbed at the thought 
of meeting him! How close the wolfish 
destitution that was upon them had driven 
her to him! She reached the house; he 
was not there. 

Wearily, anxiously, she wore the night 
away, walking the floor, or sitting upon the 
cot when her poor, weak frame was too ex- 
hausted to move. At six o’clock she was at 
the police station again. They had heard 
nothing. She crept to the offices of the 
newspapers, and furtively scanned the 
pages of the new issues as they were pasted 
on bulletin boards in front of the several 
establishments. No tidings of Jim. She 
returned home ; he was still not there. 

Nine o’clock found her again at the 
police station. A new officer was in charge, 
and she was obliged to tell her story again. 

“Why, that description seems to fit the 
man they’ve got in there,’’ said the officer, 
pointing to a rear room in the station. 
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‘‘Have they such a man in there?” 
Carrie asked eagerly, looking toward the 
door. ‘‘ What is he there for?”’ 

‘“Why, it’s a dead man that they found 
hanging to the bridge down here about an 
hour ago ; he’s supposed to have committed 
suicide. He’s in there now with the 
coroner.”’ 

‘My God !”’ gasped the woman, throwing 
back her head, and pressing her temples 
with her hands. She staggered toward the 
door indicated. ‘‘Let me see him! Let 
me see him!’’ Her face was ashen pale, 
and she clutched at her throat in her efforts 
to breathe. She reached her trembling arm 
toward the officer. ‘‘ Take me to him!” 
she begged. 

The officer touched her elbow in a half 
movement to take her arm, and said with 
suppressed nervousness, ‘‘ Come this way ;’’ 
then adding, with an effort at reassur- 
ance, ‘‘Oh, I don’t suppose it’s the man 
you’re after,’’ he led her to the door, opened 
it, and entered. 

‘‘ Oh—it—is—Jim ! ’’ she moaned, as she 
threw herself across the body of the man 
extended on the table in the center of the 
room. ‘‘My God! My God! My poor 
husband! My poor boy! Why have you 
done this! Oh, let me die too, let me die. 
My children! My baby! Ah!” A shriek 
that rent the air terminated the distracted 
words, as the woman reeled and fell heavily 
to the floor. 

The swollen lips responded not, the blue, 
pale face gave no expression; a tragedy was 
being enacted at its side greater than that 
self imposed one beneath the bridge, yet 
the figure heeded it not. Onone side of the 
room were twelve jurors; the coroner was 
on the opposite side, the body in the center. 
Beyond were witnesses and_ spectators. 
Several of the jurors ran to the aid of the 
swooning woman, and the coroner, who was 
also a physician, rendered some skilled 
assistance. She was tenderly lifted from 
the floor and carried into the purer air of 
the large corridor without. Then the door 
was closed, and the business at hand pro- 
ceeded. 

A policeman was sworn and placed on 
the stand. He testified that he was making 
the last round on his beat shortly before 
six o’clock that morning, when he dis- 
covered, from a distance, what appeared to 
be a body suspended by a rope from an 
under girder of the St. Charles Avenue 
bridge. He approached nearer, and though 
it was scarcely daylight, he could see 
enough to tell that it was a man hanging 
there. He climbed over the railing, and 
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with much difficulty got down on the gir- 
der from which the body was suspended. 
Witness caught hold of the rope, and tried 
to pull it up, thinking the man might not 
yet be altogether dead. He drew him high 
enough to feel the face, and to see that life 
was entirely extinct, when he let him slip 
down again. Then witness went back up- 
on the top of the bridge and hunted up offi- 
cer Flynn and Sergeant McKee. ‘Together 
they returned to the body and succeeded in 
getting it up on the bridge. 

Sergeant McKee and officer Flynn testi- 
fied to their participation in the affair sub- 
stantially as above. 

The coroner then inquired if there was 
any further evidence. 

There was none. 

Had the body been searched ? 

It had not. 

The coroner then directed the officers 
present to search the body. 

They proceeded todo so. From the in- 
side pocket of the vest nearest the heart was 
drawn a sealed envelope. It bore the ad- 
dress : 

Mrs. CARRIE E. JOHNSON, 
1924 Ludlane St., 
City. 

“Tear it open,’’ directed the coroner; 
‘‘and if it contains any writing the clerk 
will read it.”’ 

It was torn open, and a paper was dis- 
closed, from which the clerk read aloud as 
follows : 

My OWN DARLING WIFE: 

I give up the battle. Not for my own sake, dar- 
ling, but for yours. For myself, I could starve 
and die in the streets and not complain, but I 
cannotsee you and the babies starve. My death, 
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the manner in which I die, and the reason why 
I die, will surely attract public attention. I do 
not believe that God has put a flinty heart in 
every breast in this city, though we have not 
found an exception. I believe that when it is 
publicly known that a well bred and carefully 
raised American white woman, with her five 
babies, is starving to death, and that her hus- 
band, after the most diligent and protracted 
search for employment, is unable to find it or 
to secure food for them, and has hanged him- 
self in desperation—I believe, I say, that when 
this is printed at length in the newspapers, 
assistance will come to you and the little ones. 

As long as I live there is no sympathy or 
succor for any of us. Though I refused money 
extended me through sympathy in the earlier 
stages of our calamity, I have since begged 
men for money to buy food, and told them my 
children were starving. They would coldly 
laugh and tell me they heard that a dozen 
times every day ; ask me why I did not go to 
work and earn money to support my family. In 
short, I was not believed. 

I could not longer eat a part of the little food 
which the poor neighbors brought you and the 
children, thereby depriving you and them of 
what you both so much needed. 

I do not fear death. I am sure there is a life 
just beyond that is filled with lightness and 
happiness ; that in that life I can even see you 
daily as I do now, can be with you and sit with 
you. 

My dear, sweet one, how my heart bleeds to 
part with you! I leave you and my little ones 
in the hands of God and charity. Ifthere isa 
fraction of gold in this city that is not held by 
wild beasts’ claws, it will bring food to your 
mouths. Kiss my darling babies. We shall 
meet in heaven, and at last be free from suffer- 
ing and misery. 

Farewell. 
Your loving husband, 
JAMES V. JOHNSON. 


John E. Bennett. 





A SON OF THE SEA. 


I was born for deep sea faring ; 
I was bred to put to sea ; 
Stories of my father’s daring 
Filled me at my mother’s knee. 


I was sired among the surges ; 
I was cubbed beside the foam ; 
All my heart is in its verges, 
And the sea wind is my home. 


All my boyhood, from far vernal 
Bournes of being, came to me 
Dream-like, plangent, and eternal 
Memories of the plunging sea. 


Bliss Carman, 
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IN a modest, three story frame house, 
overlooking the quiet New Jersey village 
that bears his name, there lives, at the age 
of ninety three, a plain old man who has 
perhaps amassed a larger fortune than has 
ever rewarded the industry of any one man 
through the channels of legitimate business. 
To those who look upon wealth asa proof 
of dishonesty, and regard the owner of 
millions as a public foe, we recommend a 
glance at the character and the career of 
John I. Blair of Blairstown. 

At ten years of age, he began life as clerk 
and errand boy in a store in the old Mora- 
vian town of Hope. At seventeen he was 
managing a store of his own at the hamlet 
of Gravel Hill, twelve miles from the Dela- 
ware Water Gap. ‘This place has been his 
home ever since, and long ago rechristened 
itself by hisname. At twenty seven he was 
operating five stores in adjoining towns, and 
four flouring mills; was supplying the 
Morris and Essex Canal Company with prod- 
uce which his own teams carted across the 
State to Paterson; and had cleared fifteen 
thousand dollars by the purchase of a 
cargo of cotton, supposed to be damaged 
by water, but which he shrewdly discovered 
to be nearly uninjured. Next he organized 
the Belvidere Bank, through which many 
of his large transactions have been made, 
and which still lies nearer the old capital- 
ist’s heart than the great Wall Street bank- 
ing house that bears his name. 

Almost everything that came in Mr. 
Blair’s way paid tribute to his wonderful 
business foresight, adding its part to the 
steady stream of gold flowing. into his ca- 
pacious pockets, His financial genius 
rapidly expanded its scope. In 1846 the 
brothers George W. and Joseph Scranton 
secured the assistance of Mr. Blair in the 
first attempt to manufacture iron with the 
aid of anthracite coal. A few years later 
he was the prime factor in the organiza- 
tion of the Scranton Coal and Iron Com- 
pany, which gave its name to what is 
now one of the important industrial cities 
of Pennsylvania. To carry its products 
to market, a railway was a prime ne- 
cessity ; and the Delaware, Lackawanna, 
Western was the result. Of this road he is 
still one of the largest stockholders, as well 
as its oldest director. The development of 
the city of Scranton was a new source of 


wealth to Mr. Blair, who had invested 
largely in coal lands and building sites. 

In 1859, while a delegate to the conven- 
tion that nominated Lincoln for the Presi- 
dency, Mr. Blair accepted an invitation to 
ride over the Chicago, lowa, and Nebraska 
Railroad, which was then in financial 
straits. Mr. Blair’s examination led him to 
purchase a controlling interest in the road. 
He extended it to Omaha, and before a year 
had passed trains were running as far as the 
Des Moines River. Here the engineers re- 
ported that a million dollars must be ex- 
pended in throwing a bridge from bluff to 
bluff, two hundred and seventy five feet 
above the stream. Another man might have 
accepted such a report as final, but Mr. 
Blair, accompanied by a single friend, 
started in the dead of winter to search along 
the river banks for some place where his 
line could descend toward the water by 
an easy grade. It was a week before they 
found an available spot, where a narrow 
ravine sloped down to the river ; and there, 
at Honey Creek, the railroad still runs. 

Mr. Blair was one of the first men to 
realize the marvelous possibilities of the 
westward flow of immigration, and to fore- 
see the immense value of a transcontinental 
railroad. In 1862, accompanied by his son, 
De Witt Blair, and Oakes Ames of Boston, 
he traveled across the prairies, to investi- 
gate the best route for the proposed trunk 
line. They decided upon the Platte valley; 
and although strong influence was urging a 
more southern route, when the Union Paci- 
fic was finally organized—with Charles 
Francis Adams as president, and Oakes 
Ames and John I. Blair among the direc- 
tors—their plan was adopted, and Omaha 
chosen as the easternterminus. The build- 
ing of this and other Western roads gave 
Mr. Blair several million acres of valuable 
land from the government grants, the con- 
trol of more miles of railroad than were 
held by any other man in America, and 
most of his immense wealth. 

Learning, as a railroad maker, the super- 
iority of steel rails over iron, and finding 
the prices of English steel exorbitant, Mr. 
Blair, with his associates, undertook the 
manufacture of their own rails, and so gave 
birth to the great Lackawanna Steel Com- 
pany. It was largely at his instance that 
Congress assisted the ‘‘ infant industry ’’— 





























since grown to tremendous proportions—by 
a tariff upon the imported article. 

Always a stanch Republican since the 
foundation of the party—a movement in 
which he was a participator—Mr. Blair was 
persuaded, in 1868, to accept a nomination 
for Governor of New Jersey. The Detno- 
cratic candidate was 
elected, as usual, though 
Horace Greeley aided 
in Mr. Blair’s canvass. 


When the campaign 
committee brought to 


their defeated nominee 
a statement that showed 
a deficit of ninety thou- 
sand dollars, he imme- 
diately drew his check 
for the amount. As he 
did so, he told the poli- 
ticians a story of which, 
he said, his situation 
reminded him. An II- 
linois farmer had driven 
some hogs to Chicago, to 
find the pork market 
flat; so he turned about 
and took them down to 
St. Louis. On arriving, 
he heard that prices had 
risen in Chicago, but 
were very low in St. 
Louis—a_ fact that 
caused him a loss of 
some thousands of dol- 
lars, besides the time 
spent in transit. The 
farmer remarked that he 
‘“‘hadn’t gained much 
by the trip, but he’d 
had the company of the 
hogs, any way.”’ 

““T am just like that 
man,’’ said Mr. Blair; 
and he has never ventured into politics 
again. 

As his millions have accumulated, he has 
continued to live in the style of a prosperous 
country merchant. A Fifth Avenue man- 
sion has 1? charms for him; yet it is not a 
spirit of h« wding niggardliness that makes 
luxury distasteful. His gifts to education 
have been generous. Just across a little 
valley, in full view from his house, stands 
the spacious building of blue limestone 
known through the country round as Blair 
Hall, the home of Blair Presbyterial Aca- 
demy. To this he has given, in land, 
buildings, and endowment, more than six 
hundred thousand dollars. Princeton and 
Lafayette Colleges have received from him 
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about a hundred thousand dollars each, 
and Grinnell College, in Iowa, owes to him 
the principal building upon its campus. 
To his native town he has presented 
churches and bridges; and instead of being 
disliked or feared for his wealth, ‘‘ John I.,”’ 
as he is locally called, is universally loved 





John |. Blair 


From a photograph by Mook, New York. 


and admired by his neighbors. He is al- 
most equally well known and liked in the 
seventy or eighty Western towns that he 
helped to found. 

Mr. Blair never bought a road for specu- 
ation merely. All his purchases were paid 
for with his own money, or with capital 
borrowed from friends. ‘Then, after being 
extended and improved, and rendered valu- 
able by skilful management, they were 
sometimes sold to other systems. Of the 
twenty six million dollars he is said to have 
invested in Western roads, not one was raised 
by putting their stock into the market. Yet 
more than one of the famous operators of 
Wall Street have had reason to remember 
the few occasions upon which they have 
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David Christie Murray, 
From a photograph by Sarony, New York, 


come into contact with the keen business 
ability of the millionaire Jerseyman. 
¥ * * ¥ 

DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, the English 
novelist who is now paying America a visit, 
has enjoyed what he calls ‘‘the unenvi- 
able privilege of being three times killed,”’ 
and has on each occasion read his own 
obituary notices in the newspapers. He 
was shot at Shumla, in the earlier part 
of the Russo Turkish war, and learned 
what a pity it was that so brilliant and 
promising a career as his own should have 
been brought to a premature close. Many 
years later, on the authority of the English 
press, he was killed and eaten by the savage 
tribes that haunt the shores of the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, though as a matter of fact he 
was at the time living snugly and cheerfully 
with the reformed cannibals of the Maori 
Reserve, in what is known as the King’s 


Country of New Zealand. On yet a third 
occasion, by the favor of some ingenious 
reporter of the Pacific slope, he was myg- 
teriously murdered in San Francisco, and 
was mourned for some months by his friends 
in England, until his return from one of 
his strange and silent wanderings. 

What he himself counts the narrowest of 
many escapes from real danger happened 
thus. He was on the march with the great 
army of relief towards Plevna, and at Gorni 
Dubnik, eight miles from the besieged 
stronghold, he iay alone in a Bulgarian cot- 
tage. He had endnred a severe attack of 
camp fever a few months earlier, and the 
hardships of the march had brought on a 
recurrence of the malady. He lay on the 
brick floor of the cottage, with his saddle 
for a pillow, and all day iong saw and heard 
the army marching by. Being utterly un- 
able to move, he had resigned himself to be 














left behind in a region almost wholly de- 
serted by peaceful inhabitants, and given 
over, in the absence of the regular troops, 
to bands of murderous marauders. 

He suddenly remembered that in his 
holsters he had a packet of quinine and a 
flask of rum. He was so 
weakened by the fever 
that it was a matter of 
infinite difficulty to get at 
them; but at last he suc- 
ceeded in doing so. Re- 
solved that it was a ques- 
tion of kill or cure, he 
mixed the whole quantity 
of quinine—for which he 
had paid five francs in 
Constantinople — with a 
part of the contents of the 
flask, and drank the medi- 
cine. It sent him to sleep, 
and when he awoke an 
hour or two later, it was 
from a dream that he had 
been hanging in the great 
bell at Westminster, and 
that the hammer had been 
striking upon it at regular 
intervals of pulsation. 
Such was the effect of the 
tremendous dose he had 
taken, that every beat of 
his pulse was like the 
shattering of a shell in his 
brain. It was kill or cure, 
indeed, but he slept again, 
and, awakening towards 
nightfall, with every sign 
of fever banished, found 
strength somehow to saddle and mount his 
horse. Spurring on through the rain, he 
was in time to join the rear guard of the 
artny as it passed in at the gate of Plevna. 

* * * * 

ONE of the most widely known of New 
York clergymen is Dr. William S. Rains- 
ford, rector of St. George’s Episcopal 
Church, in Stuyvesant Square. 

Dr. Rainsford belongs distinctly to the 
church militant. He goes at the questions 
of the day without any visionary theories, 
but with the hard common sense that grows 
out of thorough experience. He advocates 
the opening of saloons on Sunday, not—as 
some people have been foolish and unkind 
enough to imagine—because that is an ec- 





centric position for aclergyman to take, but 
because he has become so thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the class who make a club of 
the saloon that he understands their needs 
better than do his critics. 
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His dominating idea is the elevation of 
the masses. While he asks that this may 
be done because it is right and Christian, he 
does not fail to point out that ‘‘ the sense 
of injustice which arises from the grip of 
misery is a dangerous passion,’’ and that if 


The Rev. William S. Rainsford, D.D. 
Drawn by V. Gribayédoff from a photograph by Sarony, New York. 


these people are left to themselves the next 
generation may have an awful price to pay 
for the neglect of today. ‘‘ If we cannot go 
to the masses of the people by way of litany, 
liturgy, sacrament, and church order,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ we have got to heave these aside, and, 
like David of old, to put off the splendid 
armor of Saul, and take a sling and the first 
stone we can get hold off.”’ 

St. George’s was in poor condition in 
1883, when Dr. Rainsford assumed charge, 
but in his hands it has become quite or 
nearly the most important center of religi- 
ous and benevolent energy in the metrop- 
olis. We first came to America just after 
his graduation from the English university 
of Cambridge. His health had failed, and 
he went to the Rocky Mountains to try 
what a rough, out of door life would do for 
him. With a single companion, he spent 
months in a region infested with wild 
animals and hostile Indians. He is two or 
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three inches over six feet in height, with a 
spare, active figure, and a forceful and de- 
lightful personality. As with most men 
of active body and mind, much of his in- 
fluence comes from his own personal mag- 
netism. His sermons attract young people 





Sir Charles Tupper. 


From a photograph by Topley, Ottawa. 


to his church, for he makes them interest- 
ing, and up to the times. 
* x oa a 

IN his present post of Canadian commis- 
sioner in London, Sir Charles Tupper has 
probably rendered better service to his 
country than in any other capacity, long 
enduring and strenuous as his public labors 
have been. Nicknamed the ‘‘ war horse 
of the conservative party,’’ for the last 
quarter of a century he has given and taken 
more hard knocks than any of his political 
fellows, and the dignified ease and import- 
ance of his present ambassadorial position 
must have been very welcome and _ plea- 
sant. 

A ‘Bluenose’’ by birth, the Maritime 
Provinces have always held a foremost 


place in his heart, and to him, more than 
to any other, is due their commanding in- 
fluence in Canadian politics. Beginning 
life as a physician, Sir Charles entered 
public life before he was thirty five, and ten 
years later was premier of Nova Scotia. It 
was mainly through his 
efforts that his province 
wes moved to join the con- 
federation, and thencefor- 
ward le became a leading 
figure in Dominion affairs. 
He had much to do with 
bringing to a_ successful 
issue the great enterprise of 
the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. As an orator of the 
sledge hammer type, he 
has never been surpassed 
in Canada, On the stump, 
or in the parliament house 
at Ottawa, few have cared 
to face him in debate, and 
he has often carried his 
point by sheer physical 
force and persistence of 
purpose. He has won for 
himself the warmest of 
friends and the bitterest of 
enemies, and concerning 
no Canadian statesman 
would it be more difficult 
to obtain anything like a 
general agreement as to the 
mental and moral qualities 
of the man. One thing 
certain is that not in all 
the successes of his career 
has Sir Charles ~Tupper 
found compensation for his 
failure to attain the pre- 
miership. 

He is today a sturdy vet- 
eran of seventy four. The home govern- 
ment made him a baronet seven years ago, 
in recognition of his services in helping to 
settle the oft mooted ‘‘ fishery question ”’ 
between Canada and ourselves. 

3 x x oa 

A CREATURE of paradoxes is the Prince of 
Monaco, Czar of All the Gamblers on the 
Mediterranean. His reign is as absolute as 
was that of Peter the Great, yet he is unable 
to kick the successors of M. Blanc over 
his frontiers; he calls himself the ‘‘ most 
Catholic’? of monarchs, yet he placed a 
Jewess beside himself on the throne; he 
has plenipotentiaries at all the great courts 
of Europe, but cannot visit one of them for 
fear of being shown to the door. 

Still, personally, Albert I is a reputable 





























enough fellow, whatever may have prompted 
Lady Mary Victoria, daughter of the late 
Duke of Hamilton and Brandon, to divorce 
him. It was in 1869 that his bride left him, 
after three days of married life, and it took 
a council of five cardinals exactly ten years 
to determine which of the two had been at 
fault. 
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was her American dollars, her face, or her 
extraordinary intelligence that attracted 
him most, and made him overlook the acci- 
dent of birth in the woman whom he made, 
in royal parlance, the sister of queens and 
empresses, 

When the Prince of Monaco began his 
scientific explorations, the wiseacres of Eu- 





Albert, Prince of Monaco, 


Engraved by William Klasen from a photograph by Nadar, Paris. 


Albert took his son by Lady Mary, and 
loaded him with titles and wealth. When 
the lad was old enough to understand mat- 
ters, the prince contracted a second marri- 
age with the Dowager Duchess of Richelieu, 
who had two children of her own. By this 
act, he became an object of interest to Am- 
ericans, the duchess being the daughter of 
the late Michael Heine, a millionaire who 
made his money in New Orleans. The 
great Pickwick Club building in the Cres- 
cent City formed part of her dowry. Prin- 
cess Alice isa remarkable type of the blonde 
Jewess, tall, fair skinned, and willowy. No 
royal woman of Europe can approach her in 
point of commanding, sensuous beauty. 
Probably the prince alone knows whether it 





rope shrugged their shoulders and said that 
he was crazy on the subject of the Gulf 
Stream. But his writings on deep sea dis- 
coveries and ocean currents soon attracted 
general attention, and today Albert is rec- 
ognized as an authority on the subjects men- 
tioned. Some weeks ago he published an 
extensive and really valuable work entitled 
‘*Resultats des Campagnes Scientifiques,’’ 
setting forth the discoveries he has made 
on the floor of the ocean with his sea plow 
and electric fish trap—instruments of the 
prince’s own invention. 

Albert of Monaco travels with a staff of 
scientific men of renown, and is generally 
accompanied on his ordinary cruising ex- 
peditions by his wife, who, as the niece of 
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Justin S. Mornil, United States Senator from Vermont. 


From a photograph by Parker, Washington. 


the great Heinrich Heine, is said to have 
inherited a share of the German poet’s 
caustic wit. 

* * * * 

A.mostT the first to greet Ex President 
Harrison upon hisarrival at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel in New York, the other day, was Sen- 
ator Morrill of Vermont, the grand old man 
who celebrated his eighty fifth birthday in 
April, and still sits at the head of the table 
in the Senate committee on finance, refusing 
to relinquish his service at that important 
post. It looks, indeed, as if Mr. Morrill 
means to die in the harness. The people of 
Vermont will certainly return him to his 
seat in the Senate as long as he is able to 
stir a step. 

‘‘The father of the tariff,’? as he used to 
be called, is a tall, spare man, and his hair, 


falling in curls over his broad forehead, is 
now very gray. His figure is bent, and his 
great age has deepened the lines in his in- 
tellectuai face. One would hardly credit him 
with the vitality and the physical force that 
have been tested so frequently during the 
last few years. The Senator remains the 
same clear and concise thinker as of old ; 
his voice is strong, and his reasoning is co- 
gent and striking. ‘An American tariff 
should not be swapped for British free 
trade,’’ is still the war, cry of this veteran 
protectionist. 

Senator Morrill has published a book, 
‘““The Self Consciousness of Noted Per- 
sons,’’ which mainly consists of extracts 
from the writings and sayings of great men 
and women, revealing the authors’ vanity. 
The selection of the subject was certainly 

















most proper, for the Senator himself is the 
least pretentious of men. 

ENGLAND is expecting a general election, 
and Henry M. Stanley is preparing for an- 
other parliamentary campaign. The ill 
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Stanley’s first book that proved a money 
maker was ‘‘Through the Dark Con- 
tinent.’’ For ‘’ Darkest Africa”’ the Scrib- 
ners paid him $50,000 before the ink was 
dry on the first page of the manuscript. 
Major Pond says that the famous traveler 





Henry M. Stanley 


Drawn by V. Gribayédoff from a photograph. 


success of his first venture in that line was 
far from discouraging him, as the winning 
candidate’s majority was very small—a 
hundred and twenty votes in a total poll of 
about five thousand. 

Stanley seems, indeed, to have no ambi- 
tions but political ones, nowadays. He 
writes very littke—only when he is able to 
obtain the high price he places on his liter- 
ary productions. His London home in 
Richmond ‘Terrace, Whitehall, sees more 
politicians and ‘‘ government people’’ than 
literary men and women as guests. He is 
said to be worth $250,o0oo—one half of 
which he acquired in America. The in- 
terest of this modest fortune allows him to 
live in comfortable style. Perhaps that is 
one of the reasons why his promised auto- 
biography makes such slow progress. 





earned $110,000 during his last lecturing 
tour in the United States. 

IN these days when there are whispers, 
on the other side of the Atlantic, of a social 
boycott against the American woman, each 
succeeding matrimonial alliance of the ‘“e¢ 
pluribus unum” girl lends additional 
zest to such rumors. No matter how hard 
the titled matrons of Britain may try to 
hold in their brothers or sons, somehow or 
other the American maiden wins. She 
steps up to take her place at the head of 
some ancient house as smiling and uncon- 
cerned as if it were a matter of course for 
her to wed the pick of England’s sons. 

The latest of these international alliances 
has placed in the annals of Burke and 
Debrett the delle Americaine whose por- 
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Lady Cunard. 


From a photograph, 


trait appears on this page. Miss Maud 
Alice Burke, the only daughter of the late 
G. F. Burke, of New York and San Fran- 
cisco, was married on the 18th of April to 
Sir Bache Cunard, an English baronet, 
whose mother, Mary McEvers, was also an 
American. As Miss Burke, Lady Cunard 
did what few American girls have ever 
dared todo. She jilted a prince, one with 


a name that smacked of almost ancient 
history. Now she is settled at her husband’s 
fine country seat, Nevill Holt, near Market 
Harborough, in the English midlands, 
where she received a warm welcome from 
her husband’s tenantry a few weeks ago. 
Now that Sir Bache has renounced his 
bachelor life, he will probably once again 
take possession of his town house in 








Prince’s Gate, for some years occupied by a 
married brother. 

WHEN Mary Anderson left the stage, 
Henry Abbey told her that if she succeeded 
in giving it up she would do something 
, greater than she had yet achieved. Yet, 
though her career on the boards was a bril- 
liant one, and though she retired from 
them when her fame was ct its highest, 
the possibility that she may return to the 
scene of her triumphs is very slight. 

Mary Anderson was educated in an Ursu- 
line convent in Louisville. She is a devout 
Catholic, and all through her stage experi- 
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Mrs. Antonio de Navarro. 


From a recent photograph by Downey, London. 


ence she practised the duties of her religion 
very faithfully. At seventeen she made her 
début as /z/ie¢ in alocal theater. Her fame 
speedily grew. Her extraordinary beauty 
has always had much to do with her suc- 
cesses, but she had talent, ambition, and 
versatility. In the beginning she used to 
play in one week such widely different 
roles as Lady Macbeth, Juliet, Meg Merri- 
lies, Pauline, Ingomar, and Galatea. In 
1883 she went to England, and captured 
the British public, winning a far greater 
success than in America. Then came the 
failure of her health, her farewell to the 
stage, and her marriage to Antonio de 
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Raymon O, Williams, United States Consul General at Havana. 


from a photograph by Cohner, Havana, 


Navarro, a member of the well known New 
York family of that name. Nothing could 
have been more quiet and offhand than 
the simple wedding in a small Catholic 
church in England. 

Mr. de Navarro took a place in Tunbridge 
Wells, for the sake of his wife’s health. 
From there they go up to London frequent- 
ly (it is only an hour’s railroad journey), 
and they lead at home the most quiet, con- 
tented existence imaginable. Nothing is 
needed to make life at their charming 
villa on Ferndale Road an ideal of domestic 
bliss except the presence of children. 
There were rumors, after their marriage, of 
their disagreement and separation ; but such 
reports were as baseless as they were un- 
kind. Mrs. de Navarro has said: ‘‘I don’t 
think anything could have taken me from 
iy stage life except being so much in love 
with my husband. We had been in love 





for ten years, and I simply 
had to let the other thing go 
and marry him.”’ 

Although they are very 
much Anglicized Americans 
now, after their long stay in 
England, the de Navarros 
have by no means abandoned 
the idea of living in America 
again at some time in the 
future. 

af * 

RAYMON WILLIAMS, con- 
sul general of the United 
States at Havana, has spent 
half of his busy life on Cuban 
soil. He was prominent in 
the mercantile circles of the 
island in 1871, when he re- 
ceived the appointment as 
vice consul. Thirteen years 
later President Arthur pro- 
moted him to the higher post, 
which he has since defended 
with signal success. 

Mr. Williams is a man of 
great resources, a fine diplo- 
mat, and, when it becomes 
necessary, a good fighter—a 
quality which the Spanish 
government neither under- 
stands nor appreciates in a 
foreign representative. His 
intense Americanism first 
brought him into conflict 
with the Madrid government 
in November, 1889, when he 
was accused of giving ‘‘alarm- 
ing news to the press.’’ Re- 
cently he aroused the anger 
of the Spaniards by demanding a civil 
trial for two American citizens suspected of 
holding communication with the rebels. 
On both occasions the consul placed his 
resignation at the disposal of the Washing- 
ton authorities; the action excited com- 
ment for a day or two, and then was con- 
veniently forgotten. Mr. Williams is a 
highly appreciated official, whose services 
are considered to be of great value to this 
country. The consul general at Havana 
has the rights and duties of a United 
States minister, and communicates directly 
with the Washington government, which, 
on its part, almost completely ignores the 
Madrid legation in matters of business 
relating to Cuban affairs. 

Mr. Williams is sixty five years of age, 
and, as his portrait indicates, is a man of 
sturdy frame, with many years of useful- 
ness before him. His home is in Brooklyn. 


# * 
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The salary of the consul general is $6,000 
per year, but the fees of his office some- 
times amount to thrice as much more. 

% % % * 

ON the 13th of next month Mrs. Henry 
Ward Beecher will celebrate her eighty fifth 
birthday ; and judging from pres- 
ent appearances, she will on that 
occasion greet her children, her 
grandchildren, her great grand- 
children, and a host of other 
relatives and friends, with that 
hearty cheerfulness for which she 
has always been famous. Since 
her recent return to the old home- 
stead where she lived with the 
great preacher, and where several 
of her children were born, the 
venerable old lady looks twenty 
years younger, and feels so. 

It was alinost a calamity for her 
when adverse circumstances forced 
Mrs. Beecher, five or six years ago, 
to give up her house and to move 
into a flat with her penates 
mostly treasured relics of her mar- 
ried life. Brave woman that she 
is, she bore the setback of fortune 
heroically, and settled down in the 
Plymouth apartment house with 
a fixed determination to make the 
best of it. Some time ago the 
present owner of the Beecher 
homestead offered it to its former 
mistress, rent free, for the rest of 
herdays. She gratefully accepted, 
not without warning her generous 
friend that she came from stock 
noted for its longevity. Her father, 
she said, died prematurely at the 
age of 72, but her grandfather 
might be alive today if he had not met with 
a fatal accident shortly after celebrating his 
one hundredth birthday. 

In the evening of her life Mrs. Beecher is 
the type of sweet, dignified womanhood. 
No one has ever seen her in an unsympa- 
thetic mood. The change in her material 
condition, her financial reverses, even the 
banishment of her late husband’s hymn 
book from Plymouth Church—which was 
the unkindest cut of all—resulted only in 
emphasizing the strong side of her disposi- 
tion. Her direct income, after Henry Ward 
Beecher’s death, was a little over $2,000 a 
year. Plymouth Church did not even allow 
her twelve months’ salary to prepare for 
the battle of life, as has often been done 
elsewhere. ‘‘I shall have to go to work, 
then,’’ said Mrs. Beecher, who, above all, 
cherishes independence. So she became a 
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magazine and newspaper writer, and has 
kept at work ever since. Her modest home 
remained the meeting place of friendly 
gatherings as of old, and she is still the 
leader of Plymouth Church’s social life. 
She strenuously opposed the abandonment 


Mis. Beecher 


from a photograph by Rockwood, New York. 


of the Beecher Hymnal, but after the new 
one had been adopted, the great preacher’s 
widow submitted with good grace, and on 
the Sunday of its introduction appeared 
with the new book conspicuously in her 
hand, and joined in the singing as in former 
days. 

‘The Mrs. Beecher of today has snowy white 
hair, and her form is much bent, but aside 
from occasional fainting spells her health is 
comparatively good. She writes about a 
thousand words a day with her own hand, 
and every week contributes a literary article 
for the benefit of some charity. 

* * * *% 

MARTINEZ CAMpos, from whose hands 
the father of the boy King of Spain received 
his crown, is now in Cuba to uphold that 
crown’s honor by winning back the Pearl 
of the Antiiles toloyalty. He had six years 





























of experience in Cuba more than three de- 
cades ago; and it is nineteen years since he 
defeated Don Carlos and gave peace to the 
mother country after a long and exhausting 
civil war. Although he is sixty one years 
old, he may still be said to be in his prime, 
being a man of sturdy frame and character. 

There are many people in Spain, as well as 
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conservatives Martiiicez Caiipos represents 
the whole army. It is the good will of the 
military that gives life and stability to the 
present régime in Spain; and Campos is the 
strong link between the government and 
the army. This king maker, this guardian 
angel of the Bourbon dynasty, conclusively 
proved his absolute sway over the military 
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Marsha' Martinez Campos. 


Drawn ty V. Grihayidoff from a photograph. 


in other countries, who pronounce Martinez 
Campos ‘‘a creature of luck and impu- 
dence’’; ‘‘a fit companion to General 
Saussier of France,’’ as Romero Robledo, 
the sensational member of the Cortes, once 
called the captain general; but neither the 
criticism nor the analogy is just, for 
Campos has repeatedly proved himself a 
soldier of great strategic talent and per- 
sonal courage, and a man of ability and 
resources. In fact, he has never failed to 
do his duty, either in Cuba, where his ad- 
ministrative qualities were severely tried; 
in Navarre and the Basque provinces, where 
he routed the Carlists; as minister of war at 
Madrid, or when dictating peace to the 
Sultan of Morocco. 

Bismarck once said of the Cologne Gazette 
that it was worth as much as any army 
corps to the government. To the Spanish 


at the time of the late newspaper riots in 
Madrid. The liberals, after a rule of thirty 
months, were forced to step down, but the 
conservatives were not allowed to take their 
places in the cabinet until Martinez Campos 
had given the sign. He ended the crisis 
diplomatically, by persuading the army 
officers that the government press, which 
had attacked them, would be sufficiently 
punished for the offense by its loss of 
prestige, as the change in the political 
creed of the party in office would of course 
necessitate a change in, newspaper organs. 
Thus the sword cows the pen in Spain— 
both the pen of the editorial room and that 
of the ministers of state ; and the political 
sky of Madrid is rendered doubly dark by 
the clouds of rebellion that overhang Cuba, 
where Campos now seems to have upon his 
hands the most difficult task of his life. 
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OH, Cupid my iad, what talks we've had, / 
And still are to have hereafter, . 
Of the wonderful spell we know so well 
In Margery’s light heart laughter ; 
Of the slim white wrist that my lips have kissed, 
And the sweep of her soft silk gown ; 
Oh, Cupid my lad, my heart is glad 
With Margery here in town! 


Oh, Cupid my lad, no words can add 
To the infinite charm about her ; 
In the light of her eyes suspicion dies, 
And where is the man could doubt her? 
The sun lurks there in her rippling hair 
And her eyes of dear, deep brown ; 
Oh, Cupid my lad, one can't be sad 
With Margery here in town. 





Oh, Cupid my !ad, in whiteness ciad 
She sits at the window waiting, 
When we meet at last my heart beats fast, 
All else in the wide world hating ; ' 
They write from the shore, ‘‘Isn’t town a bore? fs 
Poor boy, are you not cast down ?”’ Vg 
Oh, Cupid my lad, they must be mad 4 
Why, Margery’s here tn town! 


Guy Wetmore Carryl. 
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THE HOOSIER POET. 


The quaint poetic genius of James Whitcomb Riley, and the popularity his work has 
won—His interesting career, and a glimpse of his home life in Indianapolis. 


Such a dear little street it is, nestled away 

From the noise of the city and heat of the day, 

In cool, shady coverts of whispering trees, 

With their leaves lifted up to shake hands with 
the breeze, 

Which in all its wide wanderings never may 
meet 

With a resting place fairer than Lockerbie 
Street. 


sier Poet,’’ thus sings the praises of 

the modest Indianapolis thoroughfare, 
tucked snugly away between two long, 
wide avenues, in which nestles the house 
he calls home. There on a pleasant after- 
noon, not along ago, the writer sat and 
listened to him as he talked in his modest, 
unaffected way of his work—work that in 
a few short years has given him an endur- 
ing place among our born poets and 
singers, and which is only the herald of 


J AMES WHITCOMB RILEY, the ‘‘ Hoo- 


nobler and better things yet to come. Mr. 
Riley is a very busy man, who labors hard 
and long, and sees few moments he can call 
his own. ‘The demands made by eager 
editors upon his pen are constant and 
strenuous, and his engagements on the 
lecture platform absorb his time and en- 
ergies for eight months out of every twelve. 
Still, he finds time to spend a portion of 
each year with the family of his sister, Mrs. 
Eitel, at her home in Lockerbie Street, and 
it is there, during his ‘‘ loafing days,’’ as 
he laughingly styles his annual vacation, 
that one finds him at his best. 

None of the portraits I have seen do him 
justice. They all fail to record the quaint, 
quizzical, mirthful quality reflected in the 
laughing gray eyes, and the kindly expres- 
sion, earnest of a noble and generous 
spirit, which defy the camera. At the 
same time they clearly bespeak the free 
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James Whitcomb Riley’s Home. 











and open nature he has himself described 
with so much grace and feeling in the 
verses entitled ‘‘ Our Kind of a Man.” 
Mention of the book he was at the 
moment putting through the press led 
naturally to a reference to the things that 
had preceded it, and soon he was chatting 
modestly yet freely of his work and 
methods. ‘‘I never had much schooling,’ 
he said in response to an inquiry I had ven- 
tured in reference to the springtime of his 
art; ‘‘and what I did get, I believe, did 
me little good. I never could master 
mathematics, and history was a dull and 
juiceless thing to me; but I was always 
fond of reading in a random, desultory 
way, and took naturally to anything theat- 
rical. I cannot remember when I was not 
a declaimer, and I began to rhyme almost 
as soon as I could talk. ‘The first verse I 
ever remember writing was a four line 
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James Whitcomb Riley. 


From a photograph by Rockwood, New York. 


valentine. I was so small that I could 
hardly reach the top of the table, and I was 
painting a comic sketch on a piece of 
paper. I had a natural faculty for drawing 
as well as rhyming, and should probably 
have made a fair artist if I had kept at it. 
Well, below the sketch I was making I 
wrote four comic lines, and these were 
probably my first poetical effort. What 
were they? I have forgotten them, and 
am glad I have. 

‘‘T mentioned my fondness for theat- 
ricals. This increased as I grew older, and 
soon I began to compose verses for charac- 
ter recitations. I early observed that the 
great fault with dialect speeches and verses 
was want of harmony between the thoughts 
expressed and the character represented as 
doing the talking. The trouble is, the 


character who is made to use a certain 
dialect is made to express thoughts which, 
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“The Old Swimmin Hole.” 


in reality, are entirely foreign to such a  complish even in my earliest efforts. Oi 
character. The dialect and character must course, to many of my productions publica- 
harmonize, and this result I sought to ac- tion was refused, and for a good while I 














was able to secure access to the local jour- 
nals only. Finally I ventured to send some 
of my verses to Mr. Longfellow, and he 
wrote me a most encouraging letter. This 
induced me to attack the metropolitan press 
and the magazines, with ultimate success. 

‘‘But before this result was secured, I 
had a varied experience in other fields. 
When I left school, prompted by my fond- 
ness for drawing, I persuaded my father to 
let me learn the trade of sign painting, and 
so I was apprenticed to an old Dutchman, 
Keefer by name, over in Greenfield. He 
was quite a genius in his way, and I lost 
nothing by the time spent under his direc- 
tion. After I had learned my trade, my 
father, who entertained a high but mis- 
guided estimate of my ability, wanted me 
to follow in his footsteps and become a 
lawyer. But whenever I picked up Black- 
stone or Greenleaf my wits went a wool 
gathering, and my father was soon con- 
vinced that his hopes of my achieving 
greatness at the bar were doomed to disap- 
pointment. Besides, my health failed about 
this time, and our family doctor advised me 
to travel. 

‘* How to travel without money was the 
problem thus presented to me, and I solved 
it in my own way when a patent medicine 
man put up in Greenfield. He was not a 
graduate of any medical college, but he was 
an honest, pleasant spoken man, drove good 
horses hitched to a fine turnout, and had 
several jolly young fellows in his employ. 
When I volunteered to go along and paint 
his advertisements for him, and he accepted 
my offer, I was so tickled that I forgot to 
go home to tell of my good luck, and rode 
out of town that same afternoon without 
saying farewell toany one. I remained with 
my employer, who treated me well, for about 
a'year, and then set up in business for my- 
self. With five or six young fellows, about 
my own age, I organized the Graphic Com- 
pany, and traveled about the State painting 
advertising signs. All the members of the 
company were good musicians as well as 
painters, and we used to drum up trade with 
our music, In every city we would select 
one firm in each line of business, and paint 
its signs on every road leading into the town. 
We kept at it for three or four years, made 
plenty of money, had lots of fun, and did 
no harm to ourselves or any one else. 

‘Of course you have heard the story of 
my traveling about as a blind sign painter ? 
Well, like a good many other things, it had 
a very slender foundation in fact. This 
was the basis for it. We were painting 
signs one day in a small town, and a curious 
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crowd of natives were closely watching our 
operations. One of the boys, as a joke, 
suggested that I should for the moment as- 
sume the réle of a blind sign painter, and so, 
simulating blindness, I was led to a ladder, 
and my brush and paints were handed to me. 
It was great sport to hear the people debate 
whether I was blind or not, but the hoax 
‘was quickly abandoned, and would have 
been forgotten long ago had not some one, 
years after, revived the story and printed it 
in a distorted form. 

‘* And that reminds me that, one time and 
another, I have been made the victim of a 
great deal of misrepresentation. One of 
the most amusing instances of this kind 
was a story which Eugene Field printed in 
fun in the Chicago Mews about ten years 
ago. It was accepted seriously, went the 
rounds of the press, and is still resurrected 
from its temporary tomb every few months. 
This story was to the effect that I was born 
in New Bedford, Massachusetts, the son of 
an Irish sea captain, who left me an ample 
fortune, the bulk of which, upon my attain- 
ing my majority, I invested in a hotel called 
the Ocean View House. This hotel, the 
story went on to say, I sold after a time, 
invested my money in Pennsylvania oil, 
lost everything, and then moved to In- 
diana to try farming. Having failed as 
a farmer I became a poet, and met with 
instant success. Now, as a matter of 
fact, my father, who was a Quaker and a 
lawyer, was never in New Bedford in his 
life, while I never owned a hotel, specu- 
lated in oil, or made a failure as a farmer ; 
but there were lots of people who believed 
and still believe this preposterous yarn. 

‘‘Of course, during this sign painting 
period, I was writing verses all the time, 
and finally, after the Graphic Company’s 
last trip, I secured a position on a weekly 
paper at Anderson. I collected the local 
news, canvassed for advertisements and 
subscriptions, and made myself generally 
useful. I used to turn the advertisements 
of the regular advertisers into catchy dog- 
gerel, and this feature proved immensely 
popular. The old files of the paper are 
flooded with my efforts in this direction. At 
the same time I had ambitions far dbove 
tickling the vanity of the village store 
keepers, and I was all the time sending my 
dialect and other efforts to the magazines, 
and having them promptly rejected. There 
was aman on the rival paper at Anderson 
who was constantly making fun of my 
claims and stamping me as a poetaster, and 
I resolved to show him that I was just as 
good a poet as the writers whom he praised 
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so highly. So I wrote a poem entitled 
‘ Leonainie’ in careful imitation of Edgar 
Allan Poe, and obtained its publication in a 
paper in an adjoining town. I did this be- 
cause I wanted to criticise it in my own 
paper and make my friend believe it was 
what I said it was, a posthumous effort of 
Poe. It was a very foolish thing to do, and 
I had no idea of the trouble I was making 
for myself or I should never have gone into 
the thing. To my great surprise the press 
of the entire country took the matter up 
and denounced me roundly for my du- 
plicity and my dishonest efforts to gain 
notoriety, something to which I really 
never gave a thought at the time. In con- 
sequence I lost my position at Anderson 
and all of my friends gave me the cold 
shoulder. It was in every way the most 
melancholy experience of my life. But 
just when things were looking most black 
I received a letter from Judge Martindale, 
of the Journal here in Indianapolis, to 
which paper I had been an occasional con- 
tributor for some time, offering me a place 
on his editorial staff. I accepted it, and 
about the same time received the letter 
from Longfellow, of which I have spoken. 
A helping hand and a kindly word, coming 
when I most had need of them, gave me 
renewed courage and enthusiasm, and soon 
I was working harder than ever. I was 
allowed a free hand on the Journal, and 
among other things began a series of 
‘Benjamin F. Johnson’ poems. They 
were all preceded with editorial comment, 
and purported to have been written by an 
old farmer living in Boone County. They 
proved so popular that I concluded to 
gather them together in a little volume— 
my first book. I called it ‘The Old 
Swimmin’ Hole and ’Leven Other Poems’ 
and had one thousand copies struck off 
as a firstedition. I acted as my own pub- 
lisher and did my own mailing until the 
orders came in so fast that a good part of 
my time was occupied in attending to them. 
Then I arranged with Bowen and Merrill to 
take the book off my hands, and they have 
been my publishers ever since, with con- 
siderable profit to all concerned.”’ 

Mr. Riley’s methods of work are peculiar 
to himself. His poems are thought out as 
he travels or walks the street, and when he 
has mentally perfected them they are trans- 
ferred immediately to paper, regardless of 
surroundings—at an office desk in the hour 
of business, in the waiting room of a rail- 
way station, on the corner of some friendly 


‘ editor’s table, or seated on a low stool with 


his manuscript on his knee. ‘‘ But,’’ said 


he, ‘‘it is almost impossible for me to do 
good work on orders. If I have agreed to 
complete a poem at a certain time I cannot 
do it at all, but when I can write without 
considering the future I get along much 
better. Of course, I prefer some parts of my 
work to others, but I always try to attain a 
certain standard, and never allow a piece of 
manuscript to leave my hands that I can- 
not first throw off my hat to—that I cannot 
look at with the unspoken thought : ‘ Riley, 
that’ll do.’ The central idea often comes 
like an inspiration and the hard work on it 
comes afterwards. The main effect I al- 
ways strive to produce is naturalness, for the 
nearer you get to nature the more success- 
ful you will be. Subjects are coming up 
all the time, often when you are not look- 
ing forthem. Take that poem of mine be- 
ginning : 


I’m thist a little cripple boy, an’ ain’t never 
goin’ to grow 

An’ be agreat big man at all, ’cause auntie told 
me so. 


It came to me that nearly all the cripples 
I had ever seen were cheerful and happy— 
the compensation of Providence, I suppose 
—and the original of this poem I saw at a 
little country place where I gave a reading. 
I noticed her bright and intelligent eyes as 
she sat on a high chair in the audience, and 
her father told me about her next morning 
while driving me across country to the 
station. That was little Mary, but in writ- 
ing I changed the sex and some minor de- 
tails. By the way, I never read that poem 
in public now. I did once, and it gave 
offense, so much so, in fact, that a number 
of people arose and left the hall. Probably 
they had had some personal experience that 
was brought home tothem by it. Itis a pa- 
thetic little thing, and you may depend 
upon it that when you read something that 
touches you it touches the author as well. 
“‘T don’t think my best work is in dia- 
lect,’’ Mr. Riley continued in response to a 
question I had asked him. ‘I love the 
recognized forms and prefer my work in 
them, but dialect verse, if well done, will 
last and hold rank with the other. It is 
natural, and gains added charm from its 
commonplaceness. A subject is none the 
worse for having been kicked about unrec- 
ognized for a hundred years. You may 
have looked upon some man in the commu- 
nity as a reputable well digger and nothing 
else, and yet that man may be capable of 
more heroism than your most prominent 
personage. Measure man and subject by 
their capabilities. If truthful depiction of 














nature is wanted, and dialect is a touch of 
nature, then it should not be disregarded. 
Strange to say, I never lived on a farm, and 
what I know about farm life I picked up by 
observation. I sometimes make mistakes in 
consequence, but, as a rule, manage to keep 
pretty near the truth. I follow nature as 
closely as I can, and try to make my people 
think and speak as they do in real life, 
and such success as I have achieved is due 
to this.’’ 

Mr. Riley’s surroundings in Indianapolis 
are of the pleasantest and happiest nature— 
his sister and her family admire and love 
him, and show that they do so, in a whole- 
some, unaffected way, while he is a prime 
favorite with the children of the neigh- 
borhood. Greenfield, the little town in 
which he was born, and where he spent his 
boyhood, lies twenty miles east of Indian- 
apolis. I met him there the day following 
the conversation recorded above, and visited 
with him some of the scenes and places cele- 
brated in his poems. Greenfield is built on 
a wide stretch of level country, and differs 
little from other Western villages of its 
size. Two scores of stores and shops 
front its long main street, and in the center 
of the town stands a grimy and weather 
beaten court house, where Captain Riley, 
the poet’s father, practised law for over half 
acentury. The poet is very popular with 
his townspeople, who greet him familiarly 
as ‘‘Jim’’ when he passes among them, 
respecting him for his successes, which, 
measured by their standard, that of dollars 
and cents, are indeed considerable. 

The old Riley homestead is a modest, two 
story house, set in a large garden, and has 
about it a pleasant atmosphere of comfort. 
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It was bought back from the strangers into 
whose hands it had passed, and carefully 


repaired by the poet a few years ago. And 
thereby hangs a tale. Mr. Riley’s father 
was a man of ability and upright character, 
esteemed by all who knew him, but the 
world did not always go well with him, and 
finally the home in which his children had 
been born had to be sold to satisfy his 
creditors. When the son began to achieve 
success he conceived an idea, which at that 
time he kept carefully to himself, but which 
caused him to labor and save with a zeal 
and self denial worthy of the cause. At last 
his plans were ripe, and the good father and 
mother, somewhat against their will, were 
sent off to California on a pleasure and 
health seeking trip. No sooner were they 
fairly started on their journey than the old 
house was purchased by the poet, and he 
and his sisters set to work with a will to ar- 
range it as it was of old. The home coming 
of their parents, six weeks later, was not in 
all respects what they had expected it would 
be. The old house once more stood open 
to receive them, and their children were 
there to welcome them back. ‘‘ James, thou 
art a most remarkable son,’’ said the old 
Quaker, as tears of joyful surprise stole slow- 
ly down his wrinkled cheeks. 

Stilled now is the honest heart of the 
father, stilled also the loving heart of the 
good old mother, but the tender and gener- 
ous thoughtfulness of their son lives after 
them. It will endure, as does the memory 
of every good and noble deed, and the story 
of it will give its author a still warmer place 
in the hearts of the unnumbered thousands 
who have long admired the quaint and ten- 
der genius of the Hoosier Poet. 

Rufus R. Wilson. 


TWO QUATRAINS. 


NEMESIS. 


By pleasant shores I drift and dream, 
Or lightly row, and fear no foe ; 
When black across the limpid stream, 
Rises the reef of woe. 


THINE OWN. 


THE sweetest fruits the gods bestow 
Do best in thine own garden grow ; 
Till well the soil, for if not there, 

Thou wilt not find them anywhere. 





FHlelena Korte. 
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UNTO THE THIRD AND FOURTH GENERATION. 
By Flall Caine, 


AUTHOR OF “THE MANXMAN," “ THE DEEMSTER," ‘‘ THE SCAPEGOAT," ETC. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS ALREADY 
PUBLISHED. 


Harcourt, who tells the story, is a young Lon- 
don lawyer, into whose life a terrible thing has 
come. He is engaged to Lucy Clousedale, a Cum- 
berland girl who has beauty and wealth; and the 
day of their marriage is approaching when he is 
horrified to learn that his fiancée has become a 
helpless victim of violent dipsomania. Her ail- 
ment recurs in periodical attacks, and is inherited 
from her father and her grandfather. The latter, 
“old Geordie’’ Clousedale, the founder of the 
family’s fortune, had—according to the local tradi- 
tion of Lucy's northern home—overreached a 
miner who had discovered a new and valuable de- 
posit of ore in the Cumberland hills. The mine, 
called ‘‘Owd Boney '’—the ‘old bone of conten- 
tion ''"—added to George Clousedale’s wealth, but 
the mother of the defrauded man laid a curse 
upon its owner, who died a drunkard’s death with- 
in a year. His son followed in his footsteps, and 
now the same fearful craving has attacked Lucy. 

Harcourt, who loves her deeply, is in despair. 
His friend Sir George Chute, who first introduced 
him to Lucy, now advises him to abandon her, and 
to telegraph to his father, Sir Robert Harcourt, an 
Indian judge, not to carry out his announced in- 
tention of coming home to his son’s wedding. In 
his doubt and hesitation the young lawyer chances 
to encounter Dr. La Mothe, a French hypnotist, 
who tells him that the crave for drink may be 
cured by putting the patient into a mesmeric 
slumber. Harcourt determines to try the experi- 
ment, and arranges with Mrs. Hill, Lucy’s guard- 
ian, that he shall be summoned to Cumberland at 
the first sign of the return of the malady. 
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LETTER came from the Scots min- 
ister. By the grace of God Lucy was 
better. Her ardent philanthropy had 

begun again. She was organizing Bands of 
Hope among the children. The power of 
the Lord was strong above all other powers, 
and our dear victim was to be saved. 

I was relieved, but I was also distressed. 
The pathos of Lucy’s repentance touched 
me deeply, but if the world knew the truth, 
how it would shout itself hoarse at what 
it must call her hypocrisy ! 

My time was not yet, but it came only 
too soon, only too surely. A fortnight later 
I heard from Mrs. Hill. Lucy was betray- 
ing symptoms of another attack. The 
twitching of her mouth, the restlessness of 
her hands, the keen and feverish look of 
her eyes, these were unmistakable indica- 
tions. 

““They began,’ said the nurse, ‘‘ after 


service last Sunday morning. She took the 
communion. Merciful Father! What am 
I saying? And yet it is the truth, and I 
must not conceal it.’’ 

I had told Mrs. Hill that I had engaged a 
doctor who was a specialist in nervous 
ailments, and that I wished for due warn- 
ing of the return of an attack. Her letter 
was intended to ask for the specialist, and I 
summoned him by a telegram. 

On the way to Euston I called on Sir 
George at his chambers in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. He heard of my errand without 
either approval or disapproval. His strong 
face was like a mask, and gave nosign. As 
I was leaving his room he touched my arm 
and said, ‘‘Have you telegraphed to your 
father ?”’ 

I answered ‘‘No,’’ and tried to hasten 
away. 

‘*T must do so myself,”’ he said. 

‘‘Give me a week more,’’ I pleaded. 
‘‘There will still be time enough to stop 
him.’’ 

Sir George nodded his head, and I left 
him. He had no faith in my errand, I 
knew that. Only his pity for the~deep 
entanglement of my affections suffered him 
to see me go on with my enterprise. 

Late the same night I reached Cumber- 
land with Dr. La Mothe. We put up at the 
Wheatsheaf, and I lost no time in sending 
a message to McPherson and to Godwin, 
announcing my arrival, and asking them to 
oblige me with a call. The two men came 
together, and there wasa strained and pain- 
ful interview. I introduced the hypnotist 
and told of my intention, saying I desired 
their countenance and assistance. 

The minister refused it, promptly and 
absolutely. His attitude was precisely 
that which I might have foreseen. What I 
proposed to do would be tampering with 
free will. His conscience was startled by 
such audacity. Drink was a temptation of 
the devil, only to be conquered by the grace 
of God. The measures we proposed to 
employ were the instruments of the evil 


*Copyrighted, 1895, by Hall Caine.—This story began in the June number of MUNSEY'S MAGAZINE. 


























one. To subjugate the free will of a fellow 
creature, to act upon her by suggestion, to 
compel her to do that which she must and 
not that which she would, was to attempt to 
uproot the moral law, to unseat religion, 
and to shake our trust in the supremacy of 
God himself. 

It was in vain that I urged that it was no 
part of my present scheme to act upon 
Lucy by therapeutic suggestion, but that 
if I were driven to doing so as a last re- 
source I should feel justified by the natural 
order of life. 

‘* You talk,’ I said, ‘‘ about conscience, 
about moral responsibility, about free will. 
To ninety nine out of a hundred there is no 
such thing. Only the hundredth has a 
will that is free, and, for good or evil, he 
makes slaves of the wills of the ninety and 
nine. The orator swaying an assembly, 
the statesman directing affairs, the king 
controlling an empire, the pretty woman 
dictating fashion, the young bride winning 
to her own way the husband who loves her 
—what are they all doing but imposing the 
free will on the will that is not free? 
Every great man is great in degree as he 
dictates the wills of other men, and he is 
the greatest man whom the greatest men 
are doomed to obey.”’ 

The Scots minister listened to me with a 
face of horror. 

‘“Why call a man great,’’ lie said, ‘‘ be- 
cause he paralyzes the souls of his fellow 
men? ‘The basest and the worst of men do 
that, and it is by the power of the devil 
that they do it. The murderer who lures 
his victim to a lonely place that he may 
fall on him and kill him, the Judas who 
worms himself into the secret of his master 
that he may betray and sell him, the unjust 
steward who seeks the care of the widow 
and fatherless that he may rob them of 
their bread, the seducer who palters with 
the love of a weak woman that he may dis- 
honor her and then fling her in the mud— 
these are the men who try to control the 
actions of their fellow men, and they are 
the real Lucifers, for they are in rebellion 
against God on his real throne—the hearts 
of his creatures.’’ 

‘In short, you mean,’’ I said, ‘‘ that if I 
cause Miss Clousedale to be put under the 
hypnotic sleep in the hope of conquering 
the drink crave which is destroying her, I 
shall be acting the part of her worst 
enemy ?”’ 

‘*You will be attempting to break down 
the sanctuaries of her soul,’’ he answered, 
‘‘and pretending to a power that can only 
come of the grace of God itself.’’ 
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I was losing my patience. ‘‘ Neverthe- 


less I intend to try.” 


The minister flushed to the eyes. ‘‘ You 
shall not do so.”’ 
I set my teeth and went on. ‘‘ She has 


no legal guardian, and I am shortly to be 
her husband. The moral right is mine, 
and I am going to exercise it.”’ 

‘“‘Then, sir,’’ replied the Rev. Mr. 
McPherson, bringing his fist down on the 
table, ‘‘I wash my hands of your proceed- 
ings;’’ and with that and a flash of anger he 
rose and left us. 

I had no better encouragement from the 
doctor. His steely eyes had glittered with 
amused contempt during my encounter 
with the minister, and now he spoke with 
the easy superiority of a man who believes 
himself to be above all feeble superstitions. 
His theories were the new ones; his 
methods the reverse of those who trust to 
moral suasion. Drink was a madness. 
The victims of it ought to be treated as 
mad people, and kept under restraint until 
the madness had been overcome. 

The words stung me, and I suppose I 
colored deeply, for he looked into my face 
and said, 

‘‘This is no time for mock modesty. It 
is atime to face the truth. For my own 
part, I have done so from the first. Re- 
garding Miss Clousedale as a subject of 
temporary insanity, I have, as you are aware, 
treated her accordingly.”’ 

I bit my lip and asked, ‘‘ With what re- 
sults ?”’ 

‘‘I am not responsible for results,’’ he 
answered. ‘‘I am only responsible for the 
treatment. To attempt to cure the drink 
crave by the machinery of the temperance 
pledge is a course discredited in the eyes of 
all scientific inquirers. In spite of the gi- 
gantic temperance organization of the last 
fifty years, drunkenness the world over is 
not less, but more. Its consequences are 
more serious, its special cases more acute. 
As a whole, taken in its broadest aspects, 
the temperance cause has failed. So far I 
am at one with you, but’’—I was shaking 
my head; he paid no heed to my dis- 
sent—‘‘ but the method with which you 
now propose to supersede the effete one of 
temperance people like this Scots minister is 
not only ineffectual, it is beset with terrors. 
You say you are going to put the young 
lady under hypnotic sleep. There is no 
such thing as hypnotic sleep. What there 
is in actual fact is a phenomenon produced 
by imagination.’’ 

‘Very well,’’ I said; ‘if you prefer to 
call it imagination, let us do so; and if im- 
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agination is a medicine, by all means let us 
use it.’’ 

‘‘Not so quick,’’ he answered. ‘‘ You 
have clearly not counted with the dangers. 
The phenomenon of imagination which you 
propose to induce is only a form of hys- 
teria. We know what that involves. It 
involves the danger of madness—incurable 
madness, not temporary madness such as 
the victim of drink suffers from. Thus you 
are trying to jump out of the frying pan 
into the fire. Even if it is possible to put 
Miss Clousedale into a real sleep of three 
days’ duration—a thing I entirely disbelieve 
—you would only be reducing her by one 
form of hysteria—the quiescent form, the 
most dangerous form—to a condition which 
must imperil her life.’’ 

‘‘Do you mean,”’ I said, ‘‘ that she would 
never awake ?”’ 

‘“‘T mean,’’ he answered, ‘‘ that she would 
never awake tothe consciousness of reason, 
or else that she would only awake to die.”’ 

‘In short, you refuse to share our respon- 
sibility ?”’ 

‘*T am not so simple as to share it, What 
you say you are going to do amounts in ef- 
fect, if you can do it, to the administration 
of chloroform. Now a patient may die un- 
der chloroform, but when this occurs our 
defense is obvious. But you are using un- 
recognized means, and there is no way by 
which you can show that, such as they are, 
you are using them properly. If Miss 
Clousedale should die in your hands, what 
is your position in the eye of the law?” 

‘She will not die.”’ 

‘But if, my friend, if, if ?’’ 

‘‘Tf,’’ I answered, ‘‘ you know so little of 
hypnotism as to speak of its dangers in the 
same breath with those of chloroform, it is 
clear that we have nothing to gain by your 
cooperation and nothing to lose by your 
withdrawal.’’ 

The hard face became harder and the 
square brow more stern. 

“So you ask me to withdraw—you who 
have no legal rights whatever—you ask me 
to step back in favor of God knows whom 
from God knows where, coming with God 
knows what tricks of the adventurer and 
the charlatan?’’ 

“IT ask you to remember,’ I replied, 
‘“‘that your profession has always used just 
such language as yours about everything 
and everybody that has done any great 
work in the interests of humanity.’’ 

He had risen and was making for the 
door. 

“Tt is such men as you, and—and this 
person ’’—pointing with his hat to the hyp- 


notist—‘‘ who are the disturbers of society, 
making with a little burning straw and dirty 
smoke the scarecrow superstitions which 
fill the world with weakness and melan- 
choly and insanity. I leave you to your 
silly work, but I warn you that if you do 
what you say, and anything happens as the 
consequence, as sure as there is law in the 
land I will set it in motion to punish you.” 

I bowed him out with cold politeness, 
and he went off in anger. The hypnotist 
had sat through both interviews with no 
better apprehension of their drift than ob- 
servation of our faces had afforded him. 

‘‘Dr. La Mothe,’’ I said, in French, ‘the 
gentlemen wash their hands of us.”’ 

He smiled. I had not surprised him. 


VI. 


EARLY the next morning we went up to 
Clousedale Hall. I was not surprised to 
find that both doctor and clergyman were 
there before us. They had come, however, 
to watch, not to resist, and were moving 
about in the breakfast room with grim and 
silent faces. Mrs. Hill was looking worn 
and wretched. 

‘* You are none too soon,’’ she said in 
her low and nervous voice. Then she led 
the way up stairs. 

It is impossible to describe the effect the 
sight of Lucy had upon me. She was sit- 
ting in a boudoir, which had a bed room 
opening out of it. The beautiful pale face 
was now flushed and heated, the big blue 
eyes were keen and restless, there was 
something feverish and electrical in her 
manner; and her glossy chestnut hair, al- 
most as dull as tow, was partly draggling 
over her shoulders. When she saw me she 
tried to escape, but I intercepted her at the 
bed room door, and did what I could to 
overcome the torment of her humiliation. 
She fell upon my neck, buried her face in 
my breast, and burst into tears. As well as 
I was able for the sobs that choked me I 
tried to soothe and comfort her. 

“You will soon be well again, dearest. 
Have no fear. I have brought a French 
specialist to see you, and you must do all 
that he asks and expects.”’ 

Then the hypnotist entered, and close 
behind came the doctor and the minister. 

Lucy held my hand during the first ex- 
amination, and she seemed fairly quiet and 
tractable. But when an attempt was made 
to put her to sleep by causing her to fix 
her gaze for a few moments on some lumin- 
ous object, she realized the intention in- 
stantly, and broke into a fit of hysteria. It 




















was agony to listen to her cries, and to see 
the convulsive twitching of her features. 
The hypnotist called for brandy and of- 
fered her a small dose of it. She clutched 
at the glass with feverish eagerness. Her 
eyes at that moment were like balls of fire 
in darkness. Their wild gloating was ter- 
rible to look upon. 

It was true enough that we had not come 
too soon. The attack was imminent. We 
must act now or not at all. 

‘* Hypnogenic agencies,’’ said La Mothe, 
‘‘are difficult in a case like this, so we must 
needs try the mesmeric ones.”’ 

Without quite realizing the difference I 
consented to this change in the experiment, 
and then everybody except myself was 
ordered out of the room. Shall I ever for- 
get what occurred? The scene that fol- 
lowed has left scars on my memory. It is 
with pain like that of tearing the bandage 
from a wound that I try now to recall it. 

The magnetizer put my dear one to sit on 
a chair in the middle of the floor, and 
seated himself on another chair drawn up 
directly in front of hers. Then, sitting 
face to face with her, he proceeded to in- 
close her knees within his own. This he 
did with difficulty, due to the natural re- 
volt of her modesty at the contact of the 
operator’s person. Holding her firmly, 
knee to knee, he began to make passes be- 
fore her bosom, and at length to apply his 
left hand on her breast in downward move- 
ments toward what I now know as the hyp- 
nogenic zones. After that he reached over, 
and passed his right hand across her 
shoulder and behind her body. ‘Their 
foreheads touched, their breathing must 
have mingled. Lucy made a low, indis- 
tinguishable cry, and half turned to me 
with a movement either of appeal or of 
reproach. 

The operation went on. Slowly, very 
slowly, with a calm that began to grow 
hateful, the magnetizer continued the 
downward pressure. Lucy’s hysteria seemed 
to subside at every stroke of his hand. 
After a time her face, which had grown 
pale with fear, was inflamed as with pleas- 
ure, her eyes brightened and became humid, 
their pupils dilated, and their gaze grew 
fixed. She dropped her head, covered her 
face, and sighed audibly. I wanted to put 


a stop to everything, though I did not know 
why I should do so. 

The operation continued. Lucy’s eyes 
grew dimmer, their vision seemed to be ob- 
secured, her breathing became short and dif- 
ficult as if she were beginning to suffer 
from an attack of nervous suffocation. 
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““The room is going round and round,” 
she said in a thick, low voice ; and again in 
a half articulate murmur, ‘it is going 
faster and faster.’’ 

‘‘All right,’’ said La Mothe, turning to 
me for a moment, and my impulse to inter- 
vene was checked. 

Then my darling’s body began to be agi- 
tated by sudden jerky movements. This 
was followed by languor and prostration. 
Finally, as he reached across to her again, 
she fell forward in his arms, swayed a mo- 
ment, dropped her head over his shoulders, 
with eyes closed and neck extended, and 
with a gurgling sigh lost consciousness. 

‘All right,’’ said La Mothe again, but his 
tone of satisfaction revolted me. I wanted 
to lay hold of him by the throat and fling 
him out of the house. I knew now what 
was the sensation of horror which, down to 
that moment, had been so vague. It was 
horror of the power which the animal part 
of one human creature can, by the mysteri- 
ous processes of nature, wield over the an- 
imal part of another. It was sickening 
horror of the power which man as man can 
wield over woman as woman, putting the 
soul to sleep and for a time, at all events, 
to death. 

‘*Let me take her to her room,’’ said La 
Mothe. 

‘Out of the way there!’ I cried, and 
plucking my dear one from his arms, I car- 
ried her into her bed room and laid her upon 
the bed. 

I was leaning over her, kissing her marble 
forehead that was wet with my tears, when 
I became conscious that Godwin and Mc- 
Pherson were standing behind me. 

‘“The intense excitement has produced 
catalepsy,’’ said the doctor, and then after 
a moment he added, ‘‘she has merely 
fainted.’’ 

I repeated the words in French, and La 
Mothe smiled, shook his head, and an- 
swered, ‘‘ No.”’ 

‘* Don’t you see she has merely fainted ?”’ 
said the doctor. 

I repeated these words also, and the hyp- 
notist replied, 

‘Do people speak when they have 
fainted ?”’ 

‘« Of course not,’’ said the doctor. 

‘‘Speak to her,’’ said the hypnotist to 
me. 

I leaned over the bed again, and looking 
down at the closed eyelids, cried in a loud 
tone, 

‘* Lucy !’’ 

‘*Don’t shout,’’ said the hypnotist. ‘“‘ Her 
hearing is not duller. It is intensified. She 
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hears all we are saying, as well as the tick- 
ing of our watches and the beating of our 
hearts.”’ 

In a breaking voice that was all but a 
whisper, I spoke again. 

** Lucy !”” 

The sweet lips so softly closed opened 
gently, and the voice of my dear one came 
like the voice of one who speaks as she is 
sinking into a sleep. 

“cc Yes. ” 

‘* Are you in pain ?”’ 

‘Oh, -no."’ 

‘* Do you know who I am ?”’ 

“cc Yes. ” 

‘‘ Do you wish me to hold your hand ?”’ 

** Oh, yes.’’ 

I lifted from the counterpane the thin, 
motionless fingers, and inclosed them in my 
moist and swelling palms. 

‘Are you happy now, dearest ?’’ 

‘Quite happy.”’ 

The doctor and the minister listened and 
looked on. 

‘‘She is exhausted—that’s all,’’ said 
Godwin. 

‘‘Do you mean that she is not asleep?’ 
said the hypnotist. 

‘“* Certainly I do.”’ 

‘*Then arouse her. Make her sit up and 
talk to us in the common way of life.”’ 

The doctor accepted the challenge prompt- 
ly. He raised Lucy in his arms and spoke 
to her, but she dropped back as one without 
bodily power. 

‘*Raise her eyelids. Look at the pupils,”’ 
said the hypnotist. 

The doctor did so. ‘‘ She zs asleep,’’ he 
muttered. 

‘* But only in the somnambulistic phase,”’ 
said the hypnotist. 

Then he touched her eyebrows and her 
temples with a hard downward pressure. 
Her breathing became slower and less au- 
dible, her face settled to a serene expression, 
and a faint tinge of color rose to her cheeks. 

‘She is now in the deeper phase—she is 
in a trance,’’ said the hypnotist. 

‘*You mean that she is unconscious?’’ 
said the doctor. 

‘* Quite unconscious.”’ 

“Lucy!” I cried again over the placid 
face, but there came no answer. 

“Tucy! Lucy!’’ 

There was not the quiver of an eyelid, 
not the shadow of movement on the lips. 
She was gone—gone to the great world of 
silence where the soul lives apart. 

But I felt no fear now, no self reproach, 
no misgiving. It was impossible to look 
into that silent face and be afraid. Never 
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had my dear one seemed to me so softly 
beautiful, so like a happy sleeping child, so 
like an angel still on earth and yet cut off 
from the jar and fret of life. Her bosom 
rose and fell with the gentlest motion. I 
had to listen hard to catch the sound of her 
slow breathing. Her heart beat regularly. 
She was at peace. 

Oh, sleep it is a gentle thing, 

Beloved from pole to pole— 

But would the experiment succeed? When 
my darling awoke from this sleep of the 
soul, would the burning thirst of the flesh 
be gone? 

‘* How long does the crave usually last ?’’ 
said the hypnotist. 

‘Three days,’’ answered Mrs. Hill, rising 
from a chair at the back, where she had 
been sitting with covered face. 

‘‘Three! Thisis Wednesday. Thursday 
—Friday—Saturday—then we shall waken 
her from her sleep on Sunday morning. 
And meantime I will stay here in the house 
and watch her.’’ 


VII. 


I LEFY the hypnotist at Clousedale Hall, 
and went back to the Wheatsheaf. Not 
until then did I realize what the tension 
had been, and what it still must be. How 
I passed the four nights and days that fol- 
lowed I do not know. One creeping terror 
dominated every sleeping and waking 
hour—that Lucy would never come out of 
the trance into which our mysterious forces 
had laid her. I went up to the house con- 
stantly, and as often as I approached it I 
glanced nervously from the farthest point 
of sight to assure myself that the blinds had 
not been drawn down. I crept up stairs on 
tiptoe, and stole along the corridors like a 
thief. I know that short as the time of 
waiting was, measured in relation to life, I 
wasted away in it and grew pale and hag- 
gard. It ought to have reassured me, but 
hardly did, that meantime the hypnotist 
did not turn a hair. A smug content shone 
on his face as often as I looked at it with 
fearful eyes. 

Lucy’s condition continued good. Her 
pulse was regular, and her heart normal. 
She took nourishment in sustaining quanti- 
ties, by the means they had of passing it 
through her almost motionless lips. 

I had no thought to waste on the people 
of Cleator, but it was impossible not to 
know that in some way public opinion was 
against me. Even Mrs. Tyson, the land- 
lady, at first so friendly a soul, was clearly 
looking at me askance. Suspicion, which 














I had feared might settle on Lucy, was 
resting on myself instead. 

But I lived through everything, and even 
Saturday night came at length. It was the 
night before the morning appointed for 
Lucy’s wakening, and I did not attempt 
to sleep. When I ought to have gone to 
bed I wandered out into the locality of the 
mines, and at early morning I found my- 
self like a lost soul encircling the smelting 
house of ‘‘Owd Bony.’’ The bank fires 
burning the refuse of iron ore sent a red 
glow into the world of darkness. Moun- 
tains and dale were blotted out; nothing 
was visible but the tongues of flame leap- 
ing from the squat mouths of the chimneys, 
and nothing was audible but the deep pant- 
ing of the laboring engine that brought the 
iron out of the bowels of the earth. In my 
mood at that time it seemed a fit scene for 
the mysterious and awful rites which were 
being enacted in the big house behind the 
trees, with my love as the silent and un- 
conscious subject. 

The morning dawned very fresh and 
bright and beautiful. The sun shone and 
the birds sang, and there was no cloud or 
wind. As early as I dared I went up to the 
house. The doctor and the Scots minister 
arrived soon after me. I could not help 
seeing, in their grim sallowness, a certain 
satisfaction at my nervousness and pallor. 
It was almost as if they hoped for a tragic 
issue, or at least foresaw a ghastly triumph 
over me if things should not go well. 

La Mothe joined us after a period of 
waiting. He looked cheerful and spoke 
cheerily. There was an irritating atmos- 
phere of ‘‘everydayness’’ about the man’s 
manner. He had been sleeping and had 
just awakened. J think he yawned as he 
bade us good morning. 

In due course we all four passed into the 
bed room. That peaceful place was full of 
aholy calm. Lucy lay there as I had last 
seen her, with the tranquil face of a sleep- 
ing angel. I thought I had never beheld a 
human countenance so saintly. There was 
not a line of evil passion, not atrace of that 
spiritual alloy which the touch of the world 
brings to the soul that is fresh from God. 
The air around her seemed to breathe of 
heaven. 


‘“Is everything ready, nurse?’’ said the 


hypnotist. 

‘“* Yes,’’ Mrs. Hill replied. 

‘‘Bring up that small table and set it 
near to the bed.”’ 

This was done. 

‘“Now set a wine glass on the table 
with the decanter of brandy.’’ 
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This was done also. The time for the 
awakening was at hand. There was no 
sound in the room except the chirping of 
the cheerful fire, the singing of the birds 
outside, the shuffling of the feet and the 
rasping of the breath of the hypnotist. The 
rest of us were perfectly quiet. Our very 
hearts seemed to stand still. 

I must have lived a lifetime during the 
next two minutes. The tension was terri- 
ble. No physical pain can compare with 
the agony of suspense like that. 

The hypnotist approached my darling, 
squared his breast across her body, and put- 
ting his fingers lightly on her forehead 
raised her eyelids with his thumbs. Her 
pupils were turned up—I could not look at 
her, I could not look away. 

At the next moment the hypnotist was 
leaning closely over her, with his face close 
to her face, blowing softly into her eyes. 

There was a measureless period of sus- 
pense. Lucy lay without a sign of life. 

The hypnotist was holding the eyelids 
wide open and blowing strongly upon the 
pupils. The pupils were moving; they 
were coming down. 

Then close to the silent face, very close, 
the hypnotist began to speak. Ina loud, 
deep voice, caressing and yet commanding, 
he cried, ‘‘ You’re all right !’’ 

Lucy’s eyelids twitched under his 
fingers, but there was no other response. 

* You're all right !’’ cried the hypnotist, 
as one calling into a deep cavern. 

‘Allright! All right!’’ 

The voice seemed to be dragging back 
the reluctant soul. 

The sleeper moved. There was a clutch- 
ing of the counterpane, a swelling of the 
bosom, a deep, audible breathing, and then 
the whole body rolled over on its side, as a 
child does when it is awakening in the 
morning from the long, unbroken sleep of 
the night. 

I had begun to breathe freely again under 
mingled feelings of relief and joy. 

‘‘ Speak to her,’’ said the hypnotist. 

I tried but could not, then tried again 
and uttered a husky gurgle. 

‘‘Have no fear. She is quite safe. In 
two minutes more she will be awake and 
well, Speak to her. Let your voice be 
the first that she hears on returning to 
consciousness and to the world. Recall 
some incident of the past—the more tender 
the better. We will leave you.”’ 

He motioned the doctor and the minister 
to go out with him, and they passed into 
the boudoir together. I reached over to 
my dear one and took her hand and kissed 
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her, and then in a whisper I called her by 
namie : 

“ce Lucy 99 

There was a moment’s silence, as if the 
soul of the sleeper were listening, and then 
in a toneless, somnambulistic voice she 
answered, 

"-7es;”” 

‘‘Do you remember the day we parted in 
London ?”’ 

There was another pause, and then came 
a flood of words : 

‘‘ What a lovely sunset! See how sweetly 
the red glow stretches down the river. How 
beautiful the world is! And how good !”’ 

I remembered the words. I had heard her 
speak them before. She was living over 
again the incidents of our last evening at 
Sir George Chute’s. 

‘* What a long, long time it must be be- 
fore we meet again! Christmas! Will it 
ever come? I shall count the days like 
the prisoner of Chillon.”’ 

I remembered how I had answered her 
when she said this before, and in the same 
way I answered her again : 

‘* Let us hope that like him you will not 
become too fond of your prison to leave it 
for good when I come in the spring to fetch 
you.”’ 

There was a little trill of laughter, like 
the ghostly echo of the merry note that 
danced in my ears on that June night when 
we sat on the balcony looking down at the 
sleeping Thames. 

“They are lighting the lamps in the 
drawing room. Would you like me to sing 
scinething ?”’ 

In another moment my darling was sing- 
ing from her bed in the breaking sleep of 


her spirit, just as she had sung to me at that 
happy parting seven months before : 
‘And when my seven long years are done——”’ 

Suddenly the voice broke and then frayed 
away, and the song stopped. Lucy moved 
and opened her eyes. I was face to face 
with her, and she looked on me with a 
bewildered gaze. Then the light of love 
came into her eyes, and in an ardent, pene- 
trating, passionate tone, she _ cried, 
‘*Robert !’’ and stretched out her hand. 

‘*T was dreaming of you,’’ she said. ‘‘I 
thought we were together in London and I 
was singing.”’ 

‘* And so you were, my love,’’ I answered, 
as well as I was able for the sobs that 
choked me. 

Then she raised herself on her elbow, and 
realized where we were. 

‘IT remember—you brought the French 
doctor early this morning. What time is it 
now ?”’ 

I made what shift I could to answer her 
question, and little by little everything 
came back. Her distress was more than I 
could bear to witness, and I crept away. 

Yet before I left the room I realized that 
the hypnotist, who had come to the little 
table, was pouring brandy from the decanter 
into the glass. 

‘‘Offer her this,’’ he said to the nurse, 
who had been hovering about the bed head. 

But Lucy only glanced at the glass, and 
cried, with a look of repulsion and a voice 
of pain: 

‘‘No, no! Take it away. It makes me 
sick.’’ 

In the agony of my suspense I had for- 
gotten our mission. We had succeeded. 
The drink crave was gone. 


(Jo be continued.) 
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BENEATH the brilliant Spanish sky a tower, 
Lofty and lovely, rears its graceful height 
Near the fair palace where by royal right 

The noble Arcos ruled in feudal power ; 

Here Ponce de Leon, of his race the flower, 
Set forth upon his quest in all men’s sight 
To seek but never find—oh, happy knight ! 

A more than kingly, more than mortal dower. 


Above the vegas still the palace stands ; 
Vast olive orchards sweep about, and fields 
Of waving grain where poppies bloom in flame. 
Here = co:ne froin distant western lands, 
And of the vital joy that beauty yields 
Quaff youth renewed in Ponce de Leon’s name. 
Minna Caroline Smith. 





On the train near Seville in the month of May. 














us AIT a minute, Davidson.”’ 
The city editor of the Gazette 

looked up from a heap of copy 

stacked in front of him, just as Davidson 
had said ‘Good night,’’ and started for the 
door. Tom turned and came back to his desk. 

The city editor held his blue pencil poised 
over some copy as he said, ‘‘I want you 
to go over to Salem in the morning and 
cover that murder trial. That’s all. Get 
the early train, and stay there until the 
trial is over. Make arrangements with a 
brakeman to bring your first batch of copy 
to the office, and send the rest by’ wire. I 
guess it will stand a couple of columns a 
day if the testimony is sensational.”’ 

The newspaper reporter is prepared to ga 
to the ends of the earth on five minutes’ 
notice. Davidson only said, ‘‘ All right,’’ 
and bolted from the office—for it was half 
past one o’clock, and he had very little 
time for sleep before the train for Salem 
started. 

* * * 

It was an excited little community into 
which Davidson came on the morning train. 
From the station he went to the tavern, 
or ‘‘ hotel,’’ as it was called. 

“Not an inch o’ room left,’’ said the 
proprietor, who was also clerk, porter, and 
man of all work. ‘‘I’d like t’ accommo- 
date ye, but I haven’t a corner to squeeze 
ye into. P’r’aps I can find ye a place t’ 
stop, though. Leave y’r valise here and 
we can give ye some dinner, anyhow.”’ 

So Tom left his traveling bag behind the 
counter, and went toward the square. Lit- 
tle groups of impassive looking farmers 
stared at him as he passed. At the court 
house he made arrangements to have a 
place within the bar reserved for him. 
Then he went out and hunted up the tele- 
graph office. It was in the railroad station. 
The operator was evidently a product of 
local soil. He looked surly at the pros- 
pect of having so much extra ‘‘ press mat- 
ter’’ to send, and said that the office would 
not be kept open after seven o'clock at night. 

At eleven o’clock the court room doors 
were thrown open. The groups without 
broke up, and the farmers filed in and 
ranged themselves along the stiff pjne 
benches. The prisoner was brought in by 
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the sheriff just before the court was opened 
at sharp noon. He was a timid looking 
man, small, blond, and poorly dressed. 

“Killed his employer’s wife,’’ said one 
of the reporters laconically—replying toa 
question from Davidson, who had come to 
Salem without any knowledge of the case 
except that it was a murder trial of some 
importance. ‘‘Anderson’s his name—- 
Swede, I believe. Doesn’t know much 
English. I interviewed him just after he 
was arrested. Said he was innocent, but 
they all say that. If the old lady was any- 
thing like her husband, I don’t blame him 
for choking her. There the fellow sits.’’ 
He pointed, as he spoke, to a slouching 
figure doubled up in a chair within the bar. 
The scowling, heavy browed face had a 
forbidding look. ‘‘Chief witness for the 
prosecution,’ the speaker continued. “If 
they can’t impeach his testimony, Anderson 
will hang.”’ 

The afternoon was spent making up the 
jury. It was hard to find twelve un- 
prejudiced men of the town to try this fellow 
creature for his life. It would have been im- 
possible to draw them from the country. 
Schurman, the husband of the murdered 
woinan, had few friends, and his wife had 
been little known among her neighbors ; 
but the farmers owned a common cause in 
this trial. They felt that the preservation 
of their own homes, the protection of their 
dear ones, was involved. 

At five the court adjourned. Ten jurors 
had been selected; two were still to be 
chosen. Davidson had time to get to the 
railroad station, and to give toa brakeman 
on the west bound train an envelope contain- 
ing a story of almost all the proceedings of 
the day. The remainder he would write at 
leisure and file with the surly telegraph op- 
erator. In the mean time he must find a 
sleeping place. 

‘*T don’t know just where I can send ye,”’ 
said the tavern keeper. ‘‘ There ain’t but a 
few people in town that takes boarders, and 
their rooms is all filled. Yesee the county 
fair opens day after tomorrow.” 

A broad shouldered farmer with a good 
natured face had come into the little office 
and listened to the conversation. He joined 
in it with a shy offer of hospitality. 
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“‘T’ll look after the young man if he don’t 
mind driving out here a couple of miles 
with me,’’ he said to the landlord. ‘‘ We’ve 
got a room to spare.’’ 

A farm house promised much pleasanter 
entertainment than a stuffy little village 
tavern; but Davidson hesitated. He had 
still some work to do, and he would not be 
ready to go out for an hcur or more. The 
farmer made light of the objection. 

“I'd just as soon drive in again after 
supper,’’ he said. ‘‘I’d some notion of try- 
ing a new team this evening, anyhow, and 
I might just as well drive this way as any.’’ 

So the matter was arranged, and the 
farmer left Davidson to finish his story and 
file it. The wire was in use for railroad busi- 
ness when he took his ‘‘ copy’’ to the tele- 
graph office. The operator at East St. Louis 
was sending an order to the office just 
above Salem. Tom had dabbled in teleg- 
raphy in his school vacations, when his 
greatest happiness was to sit in the little 
office in one of the suburbs of the town 
where he was born, and translate the myste- 
rious messages that passed through the 
sounder on their way to some other destina- 
tion. Sometimes, when the wire was idle, 
the operator would let him sit in and prac- 
tise, until in time he became a fair sender 
and almost a good receiver. 

He read the East St. Louis operator’s 
message easily, heard the receiving office 
answer ‘‘O. K.,’’? and saw the surly Salem 
telegrapher open the key and call the St. 
Louis office preparatory to starting his 
story. He noted the initials by which the 
St. Louis office was known on the wire, and 
the initial signed to the Salem message. 
When the answer came, and the operator 
began to send his story, he strolled out of 
the office and stood on the station platform. 
Presently his farmer friend drove up, and 
fifteen minutes later Davidson was sitting 
in the ‘‘ best room ’’ of a substantial coun- 
try house. 

Farmer Lawton was sending a wagon into 
Salem in the morning, and Davidson made 
an early start. He reached the town long 
before the opening of court. Strolling about, 
he came to the county jail. The sheriff 
stood in front of the building and greeted 
Davidson, whose face he _ recognized. 
An idea came to Tom, inspired more by 
personal interest than by professional zeal. 
He asked the sheriff’s permission to inter- 
view Anderson. 

Half an hour later he came out of the 
jail, his instinctive feeling in favor of the 
prisoner now resolved into rooted faith. 
Anderson had refused to talk freely before, 


even to his attorney. He had persisted in 
the denial of his guilt, but he had made no 
explanation. Something in Davidson’s 
fresh, sympathetic interest had drawn him 
out of his settled reserve ; and when Tom 
left the cell he carried with him a confi- 
dence that must remain a secret until the 
trial had come to a climax. He had prom- 
ised the prisoner to divulge nothing pre- 
maturely. It was hard to keep faith, for 
there was a better story in his interview 
with Anderson than the court room could 
furnish ; but his account of the day’s pro- 
ceedings contained only the public develop- 
ments of the case. 

It was on the third day of the trial that 
Schurman was put on the stand. The 
court room was very still as he stood up to 
take the oath. He told his story in a surly 
way, but he held to what he had said on 
the day of the murder. His wife had com- 
plained to him that Anderson was impu- 
dent to her. He had warned him to be 
more respectful. That afternoon, coming 
in unexpectedly from the field, he had 
heard cries from the house, and, running 
through the yard, he had come upon 
Anderson bending over the prostrate body 
of his wife in the kitchen. ‘Then, fearful 
for his own safety, he had hastened to seek 
assistance. Returning with a neighbor, he 
had found his wife dead on the kitchen 
floor, the marks of fingers on her throat. 

The scene in the court room was impres- 
sive, though the witness made no effort at 
dramatic effect. He leaned forward a little, 
pointing with his finger as if to an imagi- 
nary diagram on the floor. Not a sound 
broke the heavy silence as he began his 
evidence. When he approached the de- 
scription of the discovery the silence seemed 
to grow more still. When he had told his 
story, a sigh went up from the audience, 
which had sat with pent breath, drinking 
in his words. All eyes were fixed on the pris- 
oner; and their glances told so much of 
hate and awful anger that Anderson turned 
his pale face away. 

Cross examined, Schurman said that his 
wife and he had had frequent quarrels, but 
none of them had been serious. The at- 
torney who had been assigned to defend 
Anderson did not follow up this point. 
His client had told him nothing, and he 
was groping in the dark, praying for some 
elue. He found none, and Schurman left 
the stand, to make way for the neighbor 
who had helped him to take Anderson. As 
the chief witness stood aside, his testimony 
unshaken, a suppressed murmur went 
through the crowd—a deep, hoarse murmur, 























And again Anderson turned his head that 
he might not see the vengeful glances shot 
at him from every side. 

At dinner that evening, some heavy 
oppression seemed to be resting on Law- 
ton. He made no effort to shake it off, but 
sat with serious face, eating little and say- 
ing less. When the meal was over ke beck- 
oned to Davidson, and together they strolled 
down to the pasture. Neither spoke until 
they were out of earshot of the house. 
Then Lawton said: ‘I’ve been trying to 
make up my mind whether to tell you 
something. I suppose you'd like to know 
it for your paper, but I promised not to 
tell.’’ He hesitated for a minute. ‘‘Is’pose 
it won’t make much difference, now,’’ he 
said finally. ‘‘It’s too late to interfere. 
Well, the boys are going to take Anderson 
out and hang him as soon as it’s dark.”’ 

Tom caught him by the arm. ‘‘To- 
night ?’”’ he said. 

“Yes, tonight. I don’t believe in that 
kind of law myself, and I made up my mind 
to stay away. Perhaps you might get 
something about it for your paper when it’s 
over.”’ 

‘““You must not wait until it’s over,’ 
cried Tom, taking the farmer’s hand and 
almost dragging him toward the barn. 
‘“‘ They’ll kill an innocent man. You must 
stop it! Don’t wait a minute. Let me 
help you to harness your best horse, and 
drive—drive for a life !’’ 

Blindly Lawton followed him, half run- 
ning, to the barn. A light wagon stood 
under the shed. The farmer brought out a 
little gray mare that had seldom known 
harness and never the whip. 

‘It’s a risk to take Fanny,’’ he said, 
‘*but she’s the only one that can cover the 
ground. Jump in.” 

Tom scrambled over the wheel, but before 
he was seated the little mare started down 
the driveway. She swung into the road, 
broke once or twice before she found her 
gait, and then settled down into a steady 
trot that sent the dusty ground spinning out 
behind them. 

‘‘Now tell me what you mean,” said 
Lawton quietly. ‘‘ You wouldn’t start me 
off this way unless you knew something.”’ 

And while the wagon rattled over the 
rough road, swaying from side to side as 
the wheels struck a hollow or a hill, Tom 
told him of the interview with Anderson. 

Lawton listened silently to the end. Then 
he said, ‘‘A young man like you is likely 
to be carried away by his own feelings ; but 
I think you may be right, and if you are, 
we can’t do too much to stop tonight’s 
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business. I hope it’s not too late, but I’m 
afraid.”’ 

‘* How about the sheriff ?’’ asked Tom. 

‘He was elected by farmer votes, and he 
wouldn’t dare resist. He won’t delay them 
very long. I know about where they’re 
going when they leave the jail, and we’ll 
gain a little by taking a turn just below 
here and cutting around the town. Look 
there!’’ he added after a period of silence, 
straining his eyes into the darkness. The 
flicker of a dim light in the distance grew 
stronger as the mare sped on. ‘‘ There’s 
no house there,’’ said Lawton. ‘‘ That’s a 
torch. They’ve got him, and they’re taking 
him to a big tree up the road here.’’ 

A minute later the farmer sprang from 
the wagon, hastily tied Fanny’s reins to 
the fence, and started at a run in the direc- 
tion of the light. Davidson followed him, 
stumbling over the rough ground. 

It was a strange scene that the torch- 
light revealed. Anderson was in a wagon, 
the noose about his neck. He was kneeling 
to say a last prayer. The yellow light 
threw strange shadows on his face, as if his 
features moved in ghastly grimace. Around 
the wagon stood the circle of masked men. 
White cloths, with holes for eyes and 
mouth, concealed their faces. Some stood 
with hat in hand and bowed head. Through 
the silence came the voice of the man in 
the wagon, speaking to his God in a tongue 
strange to them. 

As it died away, the whole group sprang 
into sudden action. The footsteps of the 
rescuers had been heard. The farmers closed 
in about the wagon, some of them swinging 
the guns from their shoulders, The signifi- 
cant click, click, of. the hammers cut the 
night air. The next minute Lawton came 
into the circle of light, with hardly strength 
enough to cry, ‘‘Hold on!’’ as he stood 
panting before the line of shot guns. 

‘‘Who’s behind you?’’ asked the leader 
of the regulators. 

‘One man,’’ said Lawton, still panting 
as though his chest would break with the 
pressure of pent breath; and as he spoke, 
Davidson came into view. He staggered 
ashe ran. At the edge of the little clear- 
ing he stumbled, and pitched forward on 
the ground. He rolled half over, and then 
raised himself on one knee. He had not 
strength to stand. 

Two such enemies, if enemies they were, 
need not be feared. The muzzles of the 
guns were lowered. 

‘* What’s up, Lawton ?’’ said some one. 

‘I’ve come to ask you to stop this busi- 
ness,’’ said Lawton hoarsely. 
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A murmur went up from the crowd. 
‘*You’ve come a long way for nothing, 
then,’’ sdid the leader. ‘‘ Stand aside, boys, 
and get ready to start that wagon.”’ 

Lawton sprang through the group and 
stood by the wagon wheel. 

' “No, you won’t,’’ he cried. ‘‘Give me a 
ehance to be heard, Jim Hendricks, or the 
grand jury’ll hear me next week !”’ 

Hendricks started forward threateningly, 
but Lawton held up his hand. 

‘Fair play,’’ he said. ‘‘I’m not a spy, 
and you know it. I didn’t interfere today. 
But tonight I’ve got something to say and 
I’m going to say it. Isn’t that right?’’ 

‘‘Right enough,’’ said a volunteer voice 
from the crowd, ‘“‘ but you’ve got to speak 
mighty quick.”’ 

And Lawton spoke quickly and bluntly. 
He told them that he would be glad to see 
Anderson hanged if he was guilty ; but he 
had heard something that made him doubt- 
ful of the man’s guilt. He might be wrong, 
but all he asked in justice’s name was that 
they would let the trial go on. 

‘*You’ve only heard one side of the 
case,’’ he said. ‘‘ It ain’t fait. Schurman’s 
word wouldn’t be good with many of you 
for horse fodder; what makes it better 
when he’s trying to swear away a man’s 
life? Besides, there’s no loss in waiting. 
You can get this man whenever you want 
him, can’t you? Then wait till you hear 
his side. Lock him up until tomorrow 
night, and if you think he’s guilty then I’ll 
come out here with you myself and put the 
tope around his neck. You’d give him a 
fair hearing if he was suing for a horse. 
This man is suing for his life! ”’ 

In the middle of his appeal, Lawton had 
swung himself up over the wheel and into 
the wagon ; and standing beside Anderson, 
he put his hand on the noose. The tragic 
center of the little group stood calmly. He 
did not know all that was said, but he 
gathered enough to understand that Lawton 
was pleading for him ; and as the farmer’s 
hand touched the rope about his neck, he 
did not shrink. He looked up and smiled 
+the smile of innocence vindicated. 

A murmur went through the crowd, an 
answering murmur, part doubt and part ap- 
proval. ‘‘ Perhaps Lawton’s right.’”’ ‘‘He 
ought to have a show.” ‘‘ Let’s give him a 
chance.’’ These were some of the words 
that came from the half covered lips. 
Davidson, standing behind the group, his 
hands clasped tightly together, listened 
breathless, hopeful but uncertain. Law- 
ton’s quick eye, passing over the crowd, 
saw its irresolution—and saw more. He 


noticed a slouching figure moving slowly 
away into the shadowy uncertainty of the 
trees. Dim as was the flickering light, he 
knew the figure. 

‘*Stop that man!’’ he cried, pointing 
over the heads of the crowd. 

Three men, gun in hand, started toward 
the woods, and went crashing through 
the brushes and over the crackling carpet 
of dry branches. Silently the little group 
stood listening to the sound of the pur- 
suit. It would have been a long, uncertain 
chase if the figure ahead had not tripped 
and fallen. Before it could get a fair 
start again a rough voice among the trees 
cried, ‘‘ Stop or I’ll shoot !”’ 

The fleeing figure dropped to earth and 
lay motionless, until the heavy hand of the 
pursuer tore the mask from his face, and a 
rough voice ordered him to get up. The 
other men joined them, and the four pushed 
their way back toward the light. The 
little group under the torch knew who the 
fugitive was. The word had passed from 
mouth to mouth. Walking between two of 
his pursuers, a third marching behind, came 
Schurman. His head hung low between 
his stooping shoulders, and he came on at a 
shambling gait, unwillingly. 

No one spoke until he stood beside the 
wagon. Then the leader of the regulators 
asked, ‘‘ What’d you run for?’’ 

Schurman stood silent. From the box of 
the wagon, Lawton, who had remained be- 
side Anderson, answered the question. 

“T’ll tell you what he ran for—because 
he ought to be standing here with this 
noose about his neck ; because before this 
trial is done he’ll be sitting in the prisoner’s 
box, and Anderson ’1l be a free man.’’ 

The leader of the regulators caught Schur- 
man by the shoulders, and shook his head 
into an upright position for a moment ; but 
the eyes looked away from him, and the 
figure shrank from his touch. Then sud- 
denly the wretched man collapsed. He 
fell to the ground, and writhed and twisted 
as though intorment. Two men canie for- 
ward to lift him up, but he clasped the 
knees of one of them and cried, ‘‘I didn’t 
mean to do it! I didn’t want to do it!” 

Gradually he sobbed out a confession. He 
had quarreled with his wife, and in a frenzy 
of rage he had choked her to death. The 
words were shaken out of him by nervous 
sobs that made his whole frame quiver. He 
ended with a groan, and threw himself for- 
ward on his face. 

No word passed among the regulators. 
They needed no signal. Four of them 
gathered about Schurman, and raised him, 
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shrieking, to the wagon bed. Lawton lifted 
the noose from Anderson’s neck, and hand- 
ed it to one of them. Then he slipped down 
from the wagon and through the crowd. 

‘“¢It was what he deserved, I know,”’’ he 
said to Davidson later; ‘‘ but somehow I 
couldn’t stay and see it.”’ 

No one noticed Tom as he stood watching 
what was being done, or later as he followed 
Lawton to the place where they had tied 
the mare. 

‘‘Il’m not going back to the house with 
you,’”’ he said. ‘‘Let me off at the cross 
road, and I’ll walk into town. I must geta 
story through to St. Louis if I can.” 

Half an hour later he trudged through 
the silent streets of the town on his way to 
the railroad station. It was locked, and 
there was no light in the little building. 
Then one by one he tested the win- 
dows. One of the shutters yielded slightly 
to his touch. He could do nothing with 
his fingers, so he hunted for a stick, and, 
getting a leverage, broke the catch. The 
shutter swung open; he raised the sash, 
propped it with a piece of wood, and slip- 
ped through the opening into the station 
waiting room. He felt around for a match, 
but in vain. Nothing discouraged, Tom 
sat down at the operator’s desk. He had 
watched the operator sending, and he knew 
the location of the instrument. He opened 
his key and began to call the St. Louis office. 
Presently there came areply. He was talk- 
ing with the operator in St. Louis. Rather 
hesitatingly he sent this message : 

‘*Give me the loop into the Gazette of- 
fice. Got three thousand word story for 
them.” 

The night editor of the Gazette had step- 
ped into the telegraph room to see if any 
‘good stories’? were coming. He needed 
a scare head for the first page, and the pros- 
pects were not promising. One of the 
operators called over to the telegraph edi- 
tor, just as he came in : 

‘‘They’re going to put Salem on here for 
a three thousand word story.” 

‘Three thousand words ?”’ said the night 
editor. ‘‘I thought that murder trial went 
up stairs an hour ago. Who’s at Salem?”’ 

‘* Davidson,’’ replied the telegraph editor. 
“ He’s a pretty sure man. Must be some- 
thing broken out up there. 

‘“Well, tell him to start the story, and 
we’ll see how it reads,’’ said the night editor. 

Sitting in the station, in darkness, with 
his finger on the key, Tom mentally ran 
over the events of the night. Then he began 
his introduction, composing ashesent. He 
was full of his subject, charged with the per- 
sonal interest he had felt ; and before long 


his ideas took easy and almost eloquent 
shape. His only regret was that his hand 
could not keep pace with the flow of 
thought. At the other end of the wire the 
operator, as the sentences rolled out, lost 
sight of the fact that there was a ‘‘ slow 
sender ’”’ at the key, in the interest which 
the story awakened. The night editor 
looked over the first two sheets of type- 
written copy. 

“It starts off all right,’’ he said. ‘‘ Bet- 
ter let it come. Puta scare head over it if 
it pans out well, and tell the foreman to 
start it on the last column of the first 
page.’’ Then he went back to his desk 
and began reading proofs. 

At the end of three hours, Tom Davidson 
sent ‘‘Good night,’’ and rose from the 
chair, stiff and tired. He closed the win- 
dow and went out of the door, the spring 
bolt fastening it behind him. The cool 
night air was very grateful after the close, 
stale atmosphere of the railroad station, 
and it seemed as though his legs had never 
needed stretching more than when he 
struck out through the town and over the 
country road for the Lawton farm, 

The sheriff came into court that morning 
without his prisoner. Five minutes before 
the court convened, Anderson entered es- 
corted by two of the farmers. The prose- 
cuting attorney addressed the court. 

‘*- Your honor,’’ he said, ‘‘ I wish to with- 
draw the charge of murder against the de- 
fendant, and to ask his acquittal. Some 
unknown persons, taking the law into their 
hands, last night inflicted punishment for 
this crime upon the chief witness for the 
prosecution, after he had confessed his 
guilt. I may add that there is a witness, 
not yetsummoned, a colored man, who saw 
the killing, and who told Anderson what he 
had seen as he ran through the field coming 
from Schurman’s house. Of the existence 
of this witness no one but the defendant 
Anderson knew until two days ago, or the 
complexion of the case might have been 
changed.”’ 

* * * * * 

Tom Davidson has two letters as me- 
mentos of the Salem murder trial. One 
is a letter from the editor of the Gazette 
inclosing a check for a hundred dollars for 
“a very brilliant piece of work.’’ But he 
prizes more highly the few words labor- 
iously worked out in pencil on a bit of 
wrapping paper, which brought to him a 
message of thanks from the man who had 
stood before the regulators in the light of 
the flaring torch on that memorable night, 
and quietly awaited the signal that was to 
usher his soul into eternity. 

George Grantham Bain. 
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A HIGHLAND HEROINE. 


The true romance of Flora McDonald, the Highland girl who risked life and honor 
to save the young Prince Charlie at the most perilous crisis of the fortunes 
of the house of Stuart. 


“THE hills of Scotland were full of ro- 
| mances in the days of the Pretenders. 
It was not only when a “ bonnie 
prince ’’ was there to be fought for that the 
Highland clans lived through thrilling 
times. A boy come over from France to 
claim a throne could awaken, but could not 
create, loyalty, daredevil bravery, and lov- 
ing hearts. 

Stevenson and Crockett have gone back 
to those times for their dashing tales of ad- 
venture; but no fiction has been able to 
equal the true stories preserved in Scottish 
family records. The most widely known of 
these is of the heroism of Flora McDonald, 
the savior of Prince Charlie. Matter of fact 
old Dr. Johnson went to Scotland to visit 
her, and, though he hated the Stuarts, was 
melted into the strongest words of admira- 
tion of her beauty and heroism ; but such 
an incident meant little to the Scotch. An 
English writer’s praise was as nothing to 
the songs that were sung in her honor 
around the peat fires. i 

In one of last season’s popular comic 
operas this Highland heroine appears in a 
character that is purely fanciful, and has 
almost no trace of the real story of her life, 
which is told here. 

Flora McDonald must have been made of 
irresponsive clay not to have been stirred 
by the times in which she lived. Instead 
of that, she had inherited from a long line 
of fighting ancestors a strong love of adven- 
ture, a loyal heart, and an absolute lack of 
fear. Her father died when she was a 
child, and her first recollection was of a 
stormy night when a Highland chief, 
McDonald of Armadale, forcibly carried 
her mother away to be his wife. The beau- 
tiful young widow had declined his suit for 
months, and was engaged to be married to 
another man. But the Highland fashion 
was not to accept defeat so easily. Arma- 
dale brought retainers to fight back the 
widow’s servants, and taking the fainting 
lady in his arms, carried her to his boat, 
while men followed with her two children, 


the bagpipes playing merrily all the time to 
drown their cries. 

Contrary to the general idea of the out- 
come of such a marriage, it was a very happy 
one. McDonald of Armadale was a canny 
and prudent soul, for all his wild way of 
making love, and did not join Prince Char- 
lie’s cause, foreseeing its ultimate defeat. 
But he had no way of holding the heart of 
a girl, and Flora went with her clan. 

After the disastrous battle of Culloden, 
which annihilated the Pretender’s force, the 
young prince had no hope but to go back to 
France and reorganize his plans. But the 
getting to France was the question. The 
victorious English had set a price of thirty 
thousand pounds upon his head. War was 
carried into the very homes of the High- 
land chiefs, and every hillside had its burn- 
ing home, until the glens were almost 
depopulated, and hundreds were fugitives. 

In the Hebrides, the far northern isles 
that William Black has taught us to know 
so well, dwelt the McDonalds, and the 
prince, in disguise, after a series of hair- 
breadth escapes, managed to reach South 
Uist, one of the smaller islands. But in so 
narrow a refuge danger was redoubled when 
it was suspected that he was hidden there. 
From rock to rock, starving, living in sheep 
folds, in caves, almost naked, pushed from 
one spot to another, wandered the young 
Charles Edward, handsome of face and 
nierry of heart through all his troubles. 

It was at this time that Flora McDonald 
visited her brother’s house on Benbecula, 
the little island north of South Uist, and 
discovered that the prince was in hiding on 
her brother’s estate. A relative, Mrs. Mc- 
Donald of Ormaclade, told her the great 
secret, and how she went at night, alone, to 
carry him food. 

‘*T will go with you,’’ the girl said. 

The prince was concealed in an old, broken 
down hut about a mile away in the hills. 
Flora was astonished, when she entered, to 
see with the prince one Captain O’Neil, 
who had long been an admirer of her own. 























To Flora’s surprise he turned to the prince 
and gravely introduced her as ‘‘ one who 
might be of service to your royal highness 
in your distress.’’ Charles, full of the grace 
which his miserable clothing could not 
conceal, arose and greeted her gravely, 
awakening in her heart an allegiance that 
made her risk death for him. 

It was proposed that Flora should go 
back to her mother in Skye, 
and take the prince as her com- 
panion, disguised as a female 
servant. Captain O’Neil pleaded 
with all the ardor of his nature, 
but Flora hesitated. It was not 
that she was afraid; but the 
long, perilous journey with a 
company of men disturbed her 
modest girl’s heart. Seeing her 
trouble, O’Neil, there in the 
presence of the prince and her 
relative, told her that he had 
always loved her, and begged 
her to marry him. This .she 
refused, and then the prince put 
his life into her hands by telling 
her that she was his only hope. 
The wide channel between Uist 
and Skye was covered with war 
vessels, he had no _ passport, 
every day brought him nearer 
to death. 

It seemed as though fate had 
a hand in the management of 
the affair. Flora asked a day to 
decide. Walking along the road 
pondering on her way home, she 
heard the clatter of hoofs be- 
hind her, and was immediately 
surrounded by a company of 
militia, who demanded her pass- 
port. She had none, and she 
was hurried away to the officer 
in charge, to meet—her stepfather 

On the spur of the moment she asked for 
three passports—one for herself, one for 
Neil M’Eachan, her servant, and one for 
Betty Burke, an Irish spinner, whom she 
was taking to her mother. Whether her 
stepfather suspected the identity of Betty 
Burke, no one ever knew. At any rate, he 
gave her the papers and bade her good speed 
on her journey home. 

The brave girl, committed to the venture 
at last, hurried to her relative, the lady of 
Clanranald, and together they made up a 
costume for the prince. It consisted of a 
quilted cotton petticoat, a camlet cloak, 
and a hood. After the story came out, 
Flora let a manufacturer have a bit of that 
petticoat, and he made a fortune copying 
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the pattern and selling it to the Jacobite 
ladies of Scotland. 

They found the prince, huddled over a 
scanty fire, roasting a sheep’s liver for his 
dinner. He was hastily dressed for his new 
character. They were not an hour too 
soon. The English were already searching 
Clanranald, and the master and the mistress 
of the house were both imprisoned. 
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Flora McDonald 


From a portrait by A, Ramsay. 


A boat with six rowers was procured, and 
Flora McDonald, with her Highland ser- 
vant (who afterward went to France and be- 
came the father of Marshal Macdonald, Na- 
poleon’s famous lieutenant) and her queer 
Irish girl, embarked on her perilous jour- 
ney. The seas were high, and on almost 
every other wave was an armed wherry out 
after the prince. 

The boatmen looked at the Irish girl so 
curiously that it was felt necessary to tell 
them whom they carried. Sometimes they 
went through a rain of bullets from some 
boat that suspected them, and sometimes 
they feared that their own men might give 
them up. Prince Charlie, seemingly light 
hearted, sang songs and dodged bullets, 
and tried to shield the girl who was doing 
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so much for him. When at last the shores 
of Skye were reached, it was found impos- 
sible to land, at first, as the shores were 
lined with soldiers ; but knowing the coast 
thoroughly, at last Flora found a landing 
place on the estate of Alexander McDonald. 
Leaving the prince she went up to the 
house, only to find it occupied by a militia 


Charles Edward Stuart, the Young Pretender. 


officer. 


With unequaled spirit after her 
terrible journey, Flora seemed to welcome 
him joyfully, and kept him talking all sorts 
of girl’s nonsense while another kinsman, 
McDonald of Kingsburgh, went for her 
precious charge. 

The journey to Kingsburgh’s house al- 


most discovered the royal fugitive. He 
would not curtsey in servant fashion, but 
strode along in his petticoats like a grena- 
dier. Old Kingsburgh finally burst out 
laughing. 

‘They call your highness a Pretender. I 
can only say that you are the worst of the 
trade that ever was seen.”’ 

The fugitive slept at Kingsburgh. The 
next morning the mistress of the house cut 
a lock of his golden hair, which Flora 
McDonald carried over her heart to her 
dying day. His shoes were worn out, and 
they gave him a new pair. The old ones 
were long—and perhaps are still—preserved 
as sacred relics in a Jacobite family. The 
sheets from the bed upon which he had 
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slept were divided. The lady of Kingsburgh 
took one and Flora the other. Through all 
her subsequent wanderings, even to our 
own America, Flora kept the relic, and was 
buried in it at last. 

At Portree friends were ready to take the 
prince farther on his way, and he said good 
by to the girl who had done so much for 

him. Taking both her hands, 
he kissed her on the cheek, and 
said—tears in both their eyes: 
‘‘Good by. For all that has 
happened, may. we yet meet in 
St. James ; and it will be thanks 
to you.”’ 

Hardly was the prince out of 
the way when Flora was arres- 
ted. She was taken to London, 
and confined in the Tower. But 
human hearts are the same, even 
in an enemy’s country, and in- 
stead of having a gloomy im- 
prisonment, the young girl’s cell 
was turned into a gay reception 
room. The Prince of Wales was 
so impressed with her beauty 
and dignity that he set about 
procuring her release, and when 
she left the Tower it was ina 
state carriage. 

All her adventures were not 
over. She married the son of 
Kingsburgh, but the wars had 
impoverished the house. Many 
Scotchmen were coming to Amer- 
rica, and Flora McDonald and 
her husband joined the emi- 

grants, settiing in North Carolina. Hardly 
were they established in their new home 
when the Revolution broke out. - They 
were of the blood that is loyal to kings. 
Kingsburgh raised a regiment of High- 
landers, but found that his cause was hope- 
less, and he and his wife decided to go back 
to Skye. On the way, the ship that carried 
them had a sharp fight with a French pri- 
vateer, and Flora stood on deck and urged 
the men on, until she slipped in the blood of 
the wounded and broke her arm. 

Back in the Hebrides, she devoted herself 
to her family and her home. Until her death 
in 1790, at seventy, Flora McDonald kept her 
spirit, her wit, and much of her beauty. Her 
son Charles put a stone over her grave, 
bearing Dr. Johnson’s words : 

The preserver of Prince Charles Edward 
Stuart will be mentioned in history, and, if 
courage and fidelity be virtues, mentioned 
with honour. 

But relic hunters chipped it away, leaving 
only flowers to mark her resting place. 

Charles McDonald Smith. 





THE STORY OF OUR FLAG. 


The historic memories that cluster about our national banner, and the significant changes 
in its design—The origin of the Stars and Stripes, and the Revolutionary 
ensigns that preceded tt. 


VEN in these matter of fact days, the 
world is ruled by sentiment. Why, 
otherwise, should an American’s 

heart instinctively swell at sight of a rec- 
tangular piece of bunting colored in red and 
white stripes, with a blue corner dotted 
with stars? Why should this particular 
piece of dry goods be a sacred thing that 
many thousands of men have lived for and 
died for? 

Besides being a symbol inseparably con- 

nected with the history of the country, the 
‘*Stars and Stripes’’ possesses an interest- 
ing history of its own. It is probably not 
generally known that though 
we are the youngest of the 
great nations, our flag is older 
than that of any of the others, 
That of England, vaunted by 
an imaginative poet as having 
“‘braved a thousand years the 
battle and the breeze,’’ dates, in 
its distinctive form of the Union 
Jack, from the formation of the 
United Kingdom in 1801. The 
French tricolor was adopted in 
179f.. The German and Italian 
banners are no older than the 
existing régimes of those coun- 
tries. The Spaniards first estab- 
lished theirs in 1785; while the 
14th of June, 1777, was the day 
on which the Continental Con- 
gress passed its memorable reso- 
lution “that the flag of the 
United States be thirteen stripes, 
alternate red and white; that 
the union be thirteen stars, 
white, in a blue field, repre- 
senting a new constellation.’ 

The Revolutionary statesmen, 
then in session in the old Phila- 
delphia City Hall, had appointed 
a committee, a few days earlier, 
to consider the subject of a gen- 
eral standard for the troops of all 
the colonies. Tradition says that 


with Robert Morris and Colonel Ross, took 
a rough sketch of the proposed design to 
a Mrs. John Ross, who kept a little up- 
holstery store on Arch Street. Mrs. Ross 
made a banner like the drawing, which 
Congress approved. 

One detail of the flag perpetuates the 
memory of the Philadelphia seamstress, and 
her preference for French rather than Eng- 
lish fashions. Has the reader ever noticed 
that the stars on our coins have six points, 
those on our ensign only five? The adop- 
tion of the latter—the French style—was not 
intended as an official compliment to the 











General Washington, who was The House in Arch Street, Philadelphia, where the first ‘‘ Stars and Stripes” 


a member of the committee, 


was made. 
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The Gadsden Flag (1776). 


country of Lafayette. Washington drew 
his stars with six points, British fashion, 
but Mrs. Ross altered them to suit her 
own taste. 

Americans fought under many other 
flags, both before and after the adoption 
of the Stars and Stripes. A collection 
of these Revolutionary ensigns would be 
of surpassing interest, but scarcely any 
of them are still in existence. They may 
almost be said to have varied according 
to the taste of various commanders. 
The ‘‘ embattled farmers’’ of Lexington 
had neither uniforms nor colors; but 
two months later, at the fight on Bunker 
Hill,when the American minute men had 
become more like a trained army, there 
were flags in their lines. These ensigns 
were apparently of several different pat- 
terns. One is described as red, bearing 
only the defiant motto, ‘‘Come if you 
dare!’’ Another, of which an engraving 
is given on page 403, is chronicled by 
Lossing, on the authority of a Mrs. Man- 
ning, whose father was a soldier in the 
battle. It was blue, with a white canton 
quartered by a red St. George’s cross, and 
a pine tree in the top inner corner. 





Commodore Hopkins’ Flag (1776) 


In his well known picture of the fight, 
which hangs in the rotunda of the Capitol at 
Washington, John Trumbull has painted a 
red flag with a white field, bearing a green 
pine tree. His authority is not known, and 
he may or may not have been correct. 
Artists of his time were not so particular 
about flawless accuracy of detail as are 
their successors of today. Leutze, for in- 
stance, in his oft copied ‘‘ Washington 
Crossing the Delaware’’ represented the 
Americans as bearing the Stars and Stripes, 
though the winter attack upon Trenton oc- 
curred six months before the adoption of 
the national ensign. 

The pine tree appeared on several Revo- 
lutionary flags. It was a favorite symbol 
of New England, and is familiar to coin 
collectors on the colonial money. When 
Washington was besieging the British forces 


A Liberty Flag 





in Boston, his floating batteries on the 
Charles River carried a white banner bear- 
ing a green pine tree and the words, ‘An 
Appeal to Heaven.’’ This same flag was 
probably among those at Bunker Hill, for 
General Warren is said to have rallied his 
men by pointing to the inscription on their 
standard. 

An equally prominent device on these 
early ensigns was the rattlesnake. This 
first appeared in Revolutionary heraldry as 
far back as 1754, when Benjamin Franklin 
published in his Philadelphia Gazette an 
article urging the colonies to unite for 
mutual defense, and illustrated with a wood- 
cut of a snake divided into thirteen parts, 
with the legend ‘‘ Unite or Die.’ The cry 
was taken up generally by the periodicals of 
the day, and several of them used the 
figure of the snake as a regular headpiece. 
Its first recorded transfer to a flag was in 























February, 1776, when Colonel Gadsden 
presented to the Continental Congress ‘‘ an 
elegant standard such as is to be used by 
the commander in chief of the American 
navy.’ This ‘‘ elegant standard,’’ shown on 
page 402, bore, on a bright yellow ground, ‘‘a 
lively representation of a rattlesnake in the 
attitude of going tostrike.’’ The color is ex- 
plained as having been suggested by the quar- 
antine flag of England, which was yellow, 
with a central spot of black; the meaning of 
the analogy being to emphasize the deadly 
quality of the colonial serpent. Here as in 
many other cases—as a glance at the cuts 
on these pages will show—the patriots 
studied an expressive symbolism rather than 
heraldic conventions. 

Another rattlesnake flag is engraved on 
page 402—one that was hoisted by Esek Hop- 
kins, the first Revolutionary commodore, 
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A Bunker Hill Flag (Blue Ground). 


at some time inthe year1776. It is divided 
into thirteen red and white stripes, with no 
union, but with the rattlesnake ‘‘ undulating 
across the field,’’ and the same defiant 
motto. ‘‘ Don’t tread on me.”’ 

Another famous flag of 1776 was the blue 
ensign of South Carolina, marked only bya 
white crescent in the upper corner, or some- 
times bearing in addition the word ‘‘ Lib- 
erty,’’ in white letters. Under this fought 
the men who drove the British fleet from 
Charleston Harbor; and this was the flag 
which, during the defense of Sullivan’s 
Island, brave Sergeant Jasper sprang upon 
the earthworks to replace in the spot from 
which acannon ball had carried it a moment 
before. Its earliest appearance is dated 
back to September 13, 1775, when Colonel 
Moultrie led a body of patriots to attack and 
capture Fort Jackson, on James Island. 

The first movement fora national banner, 
to typify the unity of the thirteen colonies, 
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A Flag Carried at White Plains (1776). 


was initiated by Benjamin Franklin in the 
last days of 1775. With two other leaders 
of the American forces then besieging Bos- 
ton, he devised the ‘‘ Grand Union’? flag. 
This was a variation of the old British en- 
sign under which the colonists had fought 
in the French and Indian wars, and which 
they were not yet ready to abandon entirely 
—for it must be remembered that they still 
considered themselves Englishmen. The 
red field was retained, but was. effectually 
distinguished with six white bands, making 
the thirteen ‘‘ rebellious stripes,’? as an 
English journal called them. In the upper 
corner were the crosses of St. George and 
St. Andrew, combined as in the British 
Union Jack. A slight variation of this 
flag, with a smaller canton, was carried by 
the Royal Savage, an American boat on 
Lake Champlain, and is shown at the foot 
of this page. 

‘*My hand first hoisted the American 
flag,’’ asserted Lieutenant John Paul Jones 
of the Revolutionary frigate Alfred—after- 
wards famous as captain of the Bonhomme 
Richard ; but his priority is by no means 
universally conceded. There were so many 
banners that might be called American 
flags in those days that the historical ques- 





Flag of the Royal Savage (1776). 














































































The First South Carolina Flag (Blue with White 
Crescent, 1775). 


tion is a difficult one. It is not positively 
known what was the ensign upon which 
Jones based his claim, thorgh James Feni- 
more Cooper states that 
it was the one shown 
on this page—a white 
flag bearing a combi- 
nation of the pine tree 
and rattlesnake de 
vices, 

The same honor was 
stoutly claimed by 
John Adams for a New 
England officer. ‘‘I 
assert,’’ declared the 
Massachusetts _ states- 
man in a letter to El- 
bridge Gerry, ‘‘that 
the first American flag 
was hoisted by Cap- 
tain John Manly, and 
the first British flag 
was struck to him.’’ Manly commanded the 
schooner Lee, whose capture of the British 
brig Nancy was one of the first naval inci- 
dents of the Revolution. Of his ensign we 
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Paul Jones’ First Flag. 
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A ‘ Minute Men’s"”’ Fiag. 


have no description, but it was probably the 
pine tree flag. 

The adoption of the Stars and Stripes 
speedily ended the earlier confusion of 
varying banners. Mrs. Ross’ ensign was 
hoisted at once in Philadelphia, and the 
design was copied everywhere by the patri- 
ots as soon as they heard of it. It prob- 
ably received its baptism of fire at Fort 
Schuyler, then besieged by the British. 
The beleaguered garrison had to cut up linen 
shirts for the white stripes, and patch to- 
gether pieces of scarlet cloth for the red; 
the blue canton they made from a fine cam- 
let cloak which had been captured from 
some British officer. A little later it flew 
in defeat at the Brandywine, and in triumph 
at the capture of Sir John Burgoyne’s army 
at Saratoga. 

New York was the last American city 
where the starry banner made its appear- 
ance—on the day of 
the evacuation in No- 
vember, 1783. The 
British claimed mili- 
tary possession of the 
town up to th hour of 
noon, and the Ameri- 
can troops did not 
reach the Battery till 
three o’clock, when 
the last of King 
George’s soldiers had 
embarked ; but early in 
the morniug a certain 
boarding house keeper 
—with a patriotic en- 
ergy rare, perhaps, in 
his profession—ran up 
the Stars and Stripes 
upon his house. Cunningham, the British 
provost marshal, ordered it down. No no- 
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tice was taken of the order, and the official 
undertook to remove the offensive emblem 


A Bunker Hill Flag (White Ground). 
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with his own hands. Before he could touch 
it, however, the mistress of the house came 
to its defense with a broomstick, which she 
plied so vigorously upon Cunningham’s 
pate that he retreated in much confusion 
and a shower of powder from his wig. 

The precise design of the first Stars and 
Stripes is shown on page 405. The circular 
arrangement of the thirteen stars—typical 
of the perpetuity of the Union—was main- 





The First ‘‘ Stars and Stripes’? (1777). 


tained until two newly admitted States, 
Kentucky and Vermont, claimed represent- 
ation in the national banner. Not without 
opposition, in 1794 Congress altered the 
flag to consist of fifteen red and white 
stripes, with a corresponding number of 
stars, arranged in three rows of five. Un- 
der this ensign were fought the war of 
1812 and the naval war with France. 

The continued creation of new common- 
wealths soon again destroyed the numerical 
correspondence between the elements of 
the flag and the members of the Union. 
During the twenty three years following 
1794 Tennessee, Ohio, Louisiana, Indiana, 
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and Mississippi were admitted to political 
sisterhood, and their demand for represent- 
ation in the national ensign grew louder 
and louder. A Congressional committee 
recommended the addition of five more 
stripes and five more stars; but this was a 
process which evidently could not be carried 
much further. It was Captain Reid, the 


hero of the famous battle with a British 
squadron at Fayal, who suggested a way 


The American Flag during the War of 1812. 


out of a difficulty which might have be- 
come troublesome. He urged that, instead 
of being increased, the stripes should be re- 
duced to thirteen, the number of the orig- 
inal States ; but that the stars should keep 
pace with the growing number of American 
commonwealths. And this was adopted as 
the permanent design of the flag whose 
galaxy of stars now typifies not thirteen 
struggling colonies but nearly half a hun- 
dred sovereign States. 


"Tis the star spangled banner—oh, long may it 
wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave ! 
Richard FH], Titherington. 
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THE SUMMER HOMES OF ROYALTY. 


Where and how the kings and queens of Europe spend their summers—Royalty’s holi- 
day homes, from stately Peterhof and Schoenbrunn to unpretentious Fredensborg. 


ie royal palace perhaps best known 
to the newspaper readers of the 
world is the Neues Palais, Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s residence near Potsdam. It is 
his majesty’s official summer home, but 
with the perversity that has made him 
famous, he succeeds in dating from there 
nearly all the important state papers he 
issues during the year. The Berlin Schloss, 
renovated during the last ten years at a cost 
of four million dollars, for some reason or 
other does not suit the emperor’s fancy. 
Perhaps he dislikes its revolutionary mem- 
ories—the demolition of its gates in 1848, 
and the ignominy of his great-uncle, Freder- 
ick William IV, who was forced to stand on 
the castle’s balcony to doff his cap before 
the bodies of the people’s dead. It may be 
that these uncanny reminiscences urge him 
to shun the gray pile on the banks of the 
Spree. The court moves to the Neues 
Palais officially at the close of the carnival 
season, and generally stays till November. 


It is a delightful place, a grand castle of , 


enormous proportions, such as the great 
lords of old used to revel in, amid a paradise 
of parks and gardens and lakes and forests. 

This Prussian Versailles, unlike the im- 
perial residence in Berlin, commemorates 
only the glories of the Hohenzollerns. 
Frederick the Great built it to prove that the 
Seven Years’ War had not bankrupted him. 
He named it Friedrichskron (Frederick’s 
Crown), and set above its central elevation 
a great bronze group of three female figures 
holding aloft over their heads the royal 
diadem of Prussia. The faces of the three 
statues, which are of heroic size and entirely 
nude, are excellent portraits of the Empress 
Maria Theresa, the Czarina Elizabeth, and 
Mme. de Pompadour—the three women 
who hurled the united forces of Austria, 
Russia, and France upon “‘ the little Marquis 
of Brandenburg,’’ as they called their in- 
domitable enemy. 

The original name of Friedrichskron had 
long dropped into innocuous desuetude when 
it was restored by the present emperor’s 
father, Frederick III, who lived there for 
many years as crown prince and during his 


brief tenure of the throne. His son pre- 
ferred to risk the charge of disrespect to his 
sire rather than to continue the implied 
taunt to his imperial brothers of Austria 
and Russia; and Friedrichskron again he- 
came the Neues Palais, under which mean- 
ingless title it will go down to coming gen- 
erations. It might not have been good 
policy, perhaps, to perpetuate the memory 
of the great Frederick’s sharp Voltairean 
pen and still sharper Prussian sword. 

Visitors are but rarely admitted to the 
Neues Palais, and never to the tower. “It 
would not do to allow the public to verify 
by ocular demonstration the story of the 
humbled heroines of the ‘ Petticoat War,’ ’’ 
said the castellan to the writer, as we 
climbed up to the roof three or four years 
ago. ‘‘It might lead to all sorts of trouble. 
Our laws, you know, punish those who 
speak ill even of dead and buried royalty.”’ 

The old palace has been entirely re- 
modeled during the last three years, and 
contains numerous modern improvements. 
Some of the apartments for royal guests 
have bath rooms attached, an unprece- 
dented luxury in a German castle. The 
most famous hall of the palace is the so- 
called Grotto Saloon, the walls and ceilings 
of which are inlaid with precious stones, 
minerals, bars of gold and silver, shells and 
crystals. 

The castle where the great Frederick 
lived and died, Sans Souci, with its wind- 
mill and fountains, its terraces and Sicilian 
Garden, its temples and marble monu- 
ments, is uninhabited nowadays, and is 
used only as a show place. In the near by 
Marble Palace, the gardens of which adjoin 
those of Sans Souci and the Neues Palais, 
the empress, with her children, usually 
holds court during the Kaiser’s absence 
on his northern trips. This summer 
Augusta Victoria and her little ones will 
spend the school vacation at Wilhelmshohe, 
once the seat of the electors of Hesse. 
It has a great chateau, a charming park, 
an artificial Niagara, famous hothouses, and 
great cascades. 

Babelsberg, also situated near Potsdam, 

















Osborne House, Queen Victoria's Seaside Residence. 
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looks upon the broad expanse of the Havel 
river and lake, and was the favorite sum- 
mer home of the present emperor’s grand- 
father. It is built in Norman style and 
has powerful and picturesque battlements. 
The Kaiser intends to turn over the estate 
to his first born, as soon as the crown 
prince is old enough to manage an estab- 
lishment of his own. The interior decora- 
tions of Babelsberg are distinguished for 
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tmpress Augusta was wont to maintain. 
The interior is laid out and decorated in 
strict keeping with the character of the 
medieval architecture, and wandering 
through its halls, and over its narrow stair- 
cases, the visitor may well imagine him- 
self in a baronial stronghold of olden 
times. 

That most Olympian of monarchs, the 
Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria, has his 
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The Neues Palais, Potsdam. 


simplicity, especially those of the rooms 
which the old emperor and his son, after- 
wards Frederick III, used to inhabit. In 
the halls and state apartments are exhibited 
pieces of statuary, laurel leaves, and orna- 
ments, some of which came from America 
as presents to the old Emperor William. 
Stolzenfels is another summer home of 
the royal Hohenzollerns. This fine old 
castle is on the west bank of the Rhine, 
just above Coblenz, and looks down from a 
picturesque wooded crag upon the historic 
river that flows beneath, five hundred feet 
below the weathercock on the principal 
tower. It commands a view of surpassing 
beauty. Within the range of vision are 
half a dozen castles crowning as many 
rocky heights, besides the great fortress of 
Ehrenbreitstein commanding the city of 
Coblenz and the junction of the Rhine and 
Moselle valleys. Stolzenfels offers room 
only for a small court, such as the late 


official summer residence at Schoenbrunn, 
near Vienna, but spends the greater part of 
the political dead season in his villa c 
Ischl, among the picturesque mountains of 
the Salzkammergut. Schoenbrunn is a 
type of the royal residences that Thackeray 
styled ‘‘the enormous, hideous palaces of 
the eighteenth century.’’ The frontage of 
the main structure is not so extensive as 
that of the Kaiser’s Neues Palais, but the 
whole range of buildings contains no less 
than fourteen hundred and forty one halls, 
parlors, and chambers, instead of the. two 
hundred in the Potsdam mansion. Four- 
teen hundred rooms, and none but strangers 
to enliven them! Truly Francis Joseph, 
deprived of his wife’s society, robbed of his 
son and heir, is a lonely man. No wonder 
this enormous pile has no attractions for 
him, despite its luxuriousness. The world 
famed crystal saloon, the walls of which are 
covered with mirrors in silver frames, 
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while the ceiling is decorated 
with paintings of immense val- 
ue; the imposing state apart- 
ments, the chapel with its 
canvases of Rubens and Titian, 
the botanical gardens and men- 
agerie, the Roman parks and 
the obelisk—his majesty gladly 
leaves all these to sightseers 
and tourists, while he, for a 
time at least, doffs his showy 
uniforms and grants furloughs 
to his brilliant retinue, to lead 
the eventless, every day life of a 
simple country gentleman in 
his favorite watering place. 

Of course the Emperor of 
Austria, who is one of the rich- 
est monarchs in the world, 
owns many other summer resi- 
dences besides Schoenbrunn, 
but none of them is dignified 
by the appellation of durvg or 
schloss. ‘They are called villas ; 
even the castle which the Em- 
press Elizabeth erected for her- 
self in Corfu is so designated. 
A truly regal seat is the Kiraly 
Palota (Royal Palace) in Buda, 
opposite Pesth. Magyar revo- 
lutionists laid it low in 1849, 
but Francis Joseph, as King of 
Hungary, rebuilt the ancient 
pile with added magnificence. 

No royal couple enjoy their 
summer holiday more thorough- 
ly than the venerable King and 
Queen of Saxony, who, early in 
June, send marshals, bigwigs, 
gold sticks and all the retainers 
of their court on a long vace- 
tion, and repair with a few ser- 
vants to Sibyllenort, in the 
Prussian province of Silesia, 
where they own a modest estate. 
There his majesty dresses in 
the costume of the district— 
black velvet knickerbockers, 
socks and low shoes, a_ red 
waistcoat, and gray jacket; 
while the queen dons the short 
gray cloth skirt, the plain vel- 
vet bodice, and the white shawl 
of the Silesian peasant woman. 
They have a carriage or two 
and a few horses at their dis- 
posal on the farm, but the pro- 
verbial oldest inhabitant of the 
village cannot remember the 
time when these attributes of 
luxury were used by the own- 


Stolzenfels, the Rhine Castle of the Hohenzollerns. 
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Peterhof, the Czar’s Chief Country Residence. 


ers. The king spends his days in hunting 
and fishing, in talking with the peasants 
and his farm laborers; his wife tends the 
sick and needy with the assiduity of a little 
sister of the poor. On her trips about the 
country her only escorts are a large New- 
foundland dog and a donkey, carrying pro- 
visions, medicines, and little presents in two 
baskets hanging from his sides. 

A similar pastoral existence is led by 
their majesties of Denmark at Fredensborg, 
their castle near Copenhagen, in the early 
part of the summer, Later on, when King 





Schloss Babelsberg, Potsdam. 


Christian’s children and grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren arrive from Russia and 
England and Greece, an attempt is made to 
enforce a certain amount of courtly style 
and etiquette, but the royal and imperial 
guests are too glad to have run away from 
pomp and circumstance for a time to in- 
dulge in much ceremony. Only the dinner 
hour finds them in court dress, which the 
men exchange for lounging costumes, and 
the ladies for simpler gowns, as soon as 
Queen Louisa retires to her own apartments. 

Fredensborg, which in recent years be- 
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came famous as the late Czar’s 
haven of rest, and which was the 
only spot where Alexander III 
really felt at home, is an estate of 
some ten acres, including park and 
buildings. The castle isatwo story 
mansion, built in triangular form, 
with a modest dome above the 
entrance floor, and whitewashed 
walls, abounding in windows and 
green shutters. It is situated at 
the termination of the dusty village 
street leading to the Copenhagen 
railway station. I visited the castle 
in the summer of 1892, when the 
house party included the late Czar, 
his Czarina and his youngest chil- 
dren, the Princess of Wales and her 
daughters, the royal family of 
Greece, and the Crown Prince of 
Sweden and his wife. Notwith- 
standing the incentive to increased 
watchfulness on thet account, my 
comings and goings in and about 
the castle were apparently unnc- 
ticed. Neither the sentinels who 
kept perfunctory guard at the car- 
riage entrance, nor the little band 
of Russian detectives stationed in 
the telegraph office near the gate, 
stirred themselves so much as to 
ask my business. If I had attempt- 
ed to cross the outermost bounde- 
ries of the parks of Schoenbrunn or 
the Neues Palais without rendering 
an account of myself and exhibit- 
ing a permit signed by half a dozen 
dignitaries, I should have been shot 
dead as ‘“‘an obnoxious foreigner 
and intruder,’’ as the phrase goes. 
At Fredensborg, the /atsser fairc 
of good nature and good will is 
conspicuously in evidence. I was 
allowed to stroll about the grounds 
until I got tired, and when I finally 
went to the room of the court mar- 
shal to present my letter of intro- 
duction, that gentleman politely 
asked me to accept his hospitality 
in an eight by six room adjoining 
the apartments occupied by their 
royal highnesses of Wales. It was 
my first experience of breathing the 
atmosphere of royalty ; yet I have 
seldom attended breakfast in a less 
civilized state than on the following 
morning. The wash bowl in my 
room was not much larger than an ' 
ordinary watermelon cut in two, 
and when I rang fora second al- 
lowance of water I was informed 
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Schoenbrunn, the Austrian Emperor's Country Place. 
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In the Gardens of Peterhof, 


by the chambermaid that the fluid had to 
be procured from the pump in the front 
yard and that it would not do to waste it. 
There are no bath rooms in this royal cha- 
teau, no elevators, no hall carpets except in 
the corridor adjoining the queen’s bed 


room; it is lighted by kerosene lamps 
swinging on chains from the ceilings ; and 
as to running water, nobody dares hope for 
such luxury in Fredensborg. But with all 
that it is a charming retreat, full of light 
and sun and flowers and greenery. It is, 





The Fountains at Peterhof 
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too, the only place in the 
world where royalty may be 
seen in its shirt sleeves, and 
where little highnesses, who 
some day may grace a throne, 
romp about barefooted. 
Queen Victoria divides her 
summer vacation between Bal- 
moral, in the Scotch High- 
lands, and Osborne House, 
on the shore of the Isle of 
Wight. Both these seats are 
her majesty’s personal pro- 
perty, and she prefers them 
to stately Windsor Castle and 
her London town house, 
Buckingham Palace, on ac- 
count of the restful quiet she 
finds in these ideal retreats. 
Osborne House was formerly 
the property of a private gen- 
tleman, and is a very home- 
like palace, surrounded by 
beautiful gardens and lawns, 
from which the sovereign En- 
glish public is rigidly exclud- 
ed. Her majesty usually 
occupies her seaside residence 
in August and September; 
June and July she likes to 
spend in the bracing atmos- 
phere of the Highlands, 
where intruders are rare, and 
where the royal grandchil- 
dren may enjoy areal holiday 
among the mountains. Bal- 
moral is a roomy mansion, 
although in comparison with 
Windsor its size is insignifi- 
cant. Windsor, indeed, is the 
most royal of royal residen- 
ces. Its buildings cover 
twelve acres of ground, all 
told, and its chapel, named 
after St. George, is big 
enough for a cathedral. 
Little Wilhelmina of the 
Netherlands spends her sum- 
mers at castle Het Lo, which 
crowns the highest peak—if 
one may talk of peaks in the 
flat Netherlands—of the Vel- 
uwe Hills. The surrounding 
country is healthy, and a- 
bounds in forests and parks 
and hunting grounds, but the 
chateau itself is quite an or- 
Cinary affair, scarcely large 
cnough for a royal court. 
Its name recalls one of the 
most amusing scandals of 


Balmoral, Queen Victoria's House in the Highlands. 
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King Umberto’s 


the last quarter of a century. It appears 
that the late King William of Holland, a 
few weeks previous to his marriage with 
Princess Emma of Waldeck (Wilhelmina’s 
mother), ordered the chief gardener of 
Het Lo to inscribe the name of his pro- 
spective bride in a bed of tulips at the en- 
trance of the castle. By an unfortunate 
mistake, the official planted the name of 
William’s latest favorite, in alternate letters 
of red, yellow, black, green, and blue 
flowers. The effect was enchanting, but 
failed to charm Queen Emma, when, as 
the bridal coach entered the grounds, a 
Dutch flag was removed from the flower 
bed, and the name of ‘‘ Bertha”’ stared her in 
the face. She had heard of Bertha before, and 
for that reason refused to see the gardener’s 
blunder in the light of a simple clerical 
error. 

The Czar owns several summer palaces 
in the neighborhood of St. Petersburg, and 
two country seats at Livadia, in the Crimea. 
The latter, which the late Alexander’s 
long suffering and death clothed with un- 
wonted fame, will probably remain unoccu- 
pied for years on account of their sorrowful 
associations. 

Peterhof and Gatschina, where Czar 
Nicholas and his bride like to reside in the 
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Villa at Milan, 


mild season, are both regal establishments 
combining the comforts of city life with 
the pleasures of a home in the country. 
The former, named after its builder, the 
great Peter, who died there, has splendid 
gardens and fountains, which are lavishly 
illuminated on state occasions, The Rus- 
sian royalties have patterned their palaces 
after the English style, with the result of 
creating magnificent and at the same time 
thoroughly modern homes. 

The Villa Reale, situated in the picturesque 
neighborhood of Milan, and shown in the 
engraving on this page, is one of the many 
chateaux which Umberto inherited from 
the dethroned potentates of the petty states 
that disfigured the map of Italy previous 
to the reunion of the kingdom. His official 
summer residence is Monza, at the foot of 
the Alps. The castle, founded by the Lom- 
bard kings, is a two story structure of vast 
extent, and the parks and gardens sur- 
rounding it on three sides cover twelve or 
fifteen miles of territory rich in southern 
vegetation intermingled with oak and linden 
forests. There are preserves, too, stocked 
with all sorts of game, and rivers and lakes 
that offer good fishing. 

When the poisonous atmosphere of sun 
bathed Rome threatens the “ prisoner of 
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the Vatican,’’ Pope Leo re- 
moves to the Villa Pio, sit- 
uated at the eastern end of 
the Vatican gardens. This 
isa very small palace, scarce- 
ly sufficient to accommodate 
his holiness and a few body 
servants ; but as the terrace of 
the house is invariably the 
playground of any breeze 
that happens to strike the 
capital during the heated 
term, these inconveniences 
are overlooked. 

The little king of Spain 
and his mother and fair sis- 
ters have a charming new 
summer home in Seville—a 
beautiful villa of the most 
modern type, which is quite 
an improvement on the Al- 
cazar, the ancient residence 
of Spain’s Moorish rulers, 
where the court formerly 
lodged. The royal family of 
Portugal leaves Lisbon early 
in May every year, and re- 
tires to the Castillo da Penha, 
situated in the heart of the 
Montes Lunae, amid luxur- 
iant forests of citrons and 
azaleas. There the camellia 
reaches the height of a small 
tree, and lofty ferns rise 
between the rocks as the 
background for a hundred 
varieties of flowers. 

It isa singular fact that the 
only _ thoroughly modern 
homes of present day Eu- 
ropean royalty have been 
built by women. We have 
just mentioned the Seville 
palace erected by the Span- 
ish queen regent. The Em- 
press Frederick of Germany, 
too, has just finished a mag- 
nificent country seat for her 
own use—Schloss Friedrichs- 
hof, situated in the Taunus 
mountains, half way between 
Homburg and_ Frankfort. 
The palace is constructed of 
light colored sandstone in 
German renaissance style, 
relieved by Gothic and Nor- 
man motives. It is spacious 
and imposing, and its fur- 
nishing represents the best 
and latest products of the art. 

Henry W. Fischer. 






Friedrichshof, the Empress Frederick’s Residence near Homburg. 











INSTANCES where actresses, beginning as 
amateurs, have won for themselves high 
rank on the professional stage, are both 
numerous and striking. Parlor theatricals 
have not served so frequently as a bridge to 
carry young men into the real realm of 
Thespis, but Charles J. Richman is one 
who began his career in this way. He is 
from Chicago, and for three years worked 
hard without having much to show for it. 
He was Zhe Stranger in the uncanny ‘‘ Han- 
nele,’’ which met an untimely, if merited, 
fate in New York a season ago; but the 
play served its turn for Mr. Richman in 





C. J Richman 





bringing him to the favorable notice of A. 
M. Paliner. 

His Dave Hardy, in the revival of 
‘“‘Esmeralda,’’ is a role which he enjoyed 
playing more than anything he had ever 
done, and his good work with Mrs. Langtry 
in ‘“‘Gossip’’ has already ‘been noted in 
these pages. His plans for next season are 
not yet fully formed, but he expects to re- 
main in New York. His acting is distin- 
guished by a clever combination of earnest- 
ness and dash, while his height and his 
naturally easy carriage give him a capital 
stage presence. We may hear a good deal 

of C. J. Richman in the com- 
ing days. 
x % * 

THE DREws have been val- 
ued adjuncts of the American 
stage for more than a gener- 
ation. And the first member 
of the talented family whose 
exquisite art in comedy de- 
lighted our fathers and moth- 
ers, still continues, although 
at only lengthy intervals, to 
charm us with refreshing im- 
personations of the old school. 
It is not often that we find 
grandmother and_ grand- 
daughter acting at the same 
time, but a case in point oc- 
curred when Ethel Barrymore 
made her appearance in public 
during the past season. She 
is the daughter of Maurice 
Barrymore and his late wife, 
Georgie Drew, and thus comes 
by her talent by every right of 
heritage. She is but little 
more than sixteen, and has 
begun as an ingénue in the 
John Drew company, where 
—in ‘The Bauble Shop,’’ 
for instance—she filled the 
roles played at the Empire 
by Elsie de Wolfe. 

# *, % # 

IF the critics’ judgment is 
worth anything, Mr. Abbey 
ought to take a large slice 
from Lillian Russell’s salary, 
and divide it between Henry 
Hoyt, who painted the scen- 
ery for ‘‘The Tzigane,” and 
Max Freeman, who staged 
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Ethei Barrymore, 


From a photograph by Morrison, Chicago, 


this 1atest product of the pens of Reginald 
de Koven and Harry B. Smith. Nor should 
he forget to deduct a share of the royalties 
of these two gentlemen for the same purpose. 

‘As aspectacle ‘ The Tzigane’ is certainly 
worth seeing,’’ says the NewYork 77mes. ‘If 
sumptuousness of attire can compel success 
for ari operetta, there is a pretty future be- 
fore ‘The Tzigane,’’’ adds the 7ribune. ‘‘As 
a spectacle ‘ The Tzigane’ is dazzling,’’ de- 
clares the World. And the Evening Sun 
affirms that ‘‘ as a spectacle ‘The Tzigane ’ 
scored a great success. The most emphatic 
curtain calls were neither for the composer 
nor for the star. Mr. Hoyt, the scenic 
artist, and Mr. Max Freeman were the per- 
sons who aroused the house to a genuine 
pitch of enthusiasm.” 

Superb staging is a more legitimate fea- 


ture of the mimic world than living pictures 
or a three legged dance, so Mr. Abbey has 
no cause to feel that art is debased if this is 
the prime factor responsible for the crowd- 
ing of his theater. And Miss Russell enjoys 
an opportunity to look especially beautiful, 
so she needs not our sympathy, which must 
be all reserved for the two men who have 
still to content themselves with the fame 
they earned with ‘‘ Rob Roy ”’ and ‘‘ Robin 
Hood.”’ 
* * * % 

Mr. DALY is in bad odor in “ the prov- 
inces.’’ In his endeavor to kill one bird— 
profitable business—with two stones—a 
divided company—he has reversed the 
popular opinion as to the result of such 
warfare, and has come to grief. Those 
towns to which he sent his players minus 
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Fannie Johnston. 


From a photograph by Elmer Chickering, Boston. 





Miss Rehan have complained bit- 
terly of being deprived of the 
‘*star,’’ while the cities which were 
honored with the latter’s presence 
have denounced in round terms 
the parsimony of the management 
in surrounding the central figure 
with a very inadequate support. 

Mr. Daiy’s season in New York 
was by no meansa brilliant one, and 
as his endeavor to recoup himself 
on the road by what he no doubt 
considered a master stroke of man- 
agerial policy has resulted in a 
fall between two stools, the director 
of the ‘‘Comédie Frangaise of 
America ’’ must look to the fasten- 
ings of his laurels lest they slip from 
his brow. 

* * * * 

JOHN DREw put the case in a 
nutshell the other day. He was 
chatting with a Rochester reporter 
who had intimated that he (Mr. 
Drew) was not an admirer of re- 
alism. 

“T think that natural acting 
is the highest art,’? was Mr. 
Drew’s reply. ‘‘As for washing 
your hands in real water, any one 
can do that, but it takes an artist 
to pretend to wash his hands where 
there is no water and make his au- 
dience think there is. That is the 
cifference. The art which conceals 
itcelf is of course the highest art, 
and an actor who makes his audi- 
ence forget that he is an actor, and 
believe that he is really the char- 
acter that he is acting, is the suc- 
cessful artist.’’ 

* * * * 

THERESA VAUGHN is really an 
indefatigable actress. She has been 
singing in ‘‘1492’’ for the past 
three years, and yet, far from hay- 
ing grown monotonous 
in her réle, she is to be 
credited with the success 
of the most up to date 
addition to this perennial 
extravaganza. The nov- 
elty referred to is an im- 
personation of TZrilby, 
when, under the hypno- 
tizing influence of Walter 
Jones as Svengali, she 
sings ‘‘Ben Bolt.” It 
was introduced during 
the company’s engage- 
mentin Philadelphia, and 
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is sure to form a potent factor in the success 
of the season at Mr. Rice’s Manhattan 
Beach theater. 

While most of the old favorites are in 
the cast, this production of ‘‘ 1492’’ by the 
seaside will afford New Yorkers an oppor- 
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tieth century ’’ costume worn by Fannie 
Johnston, whose portrait appears on page 
410, in her character of a Western sheriff. 

Miss Johnston will be remembered as 
Venus in the production of that name 
which some two years ago enchanted the 


Theresa Vaughn. 


From a photograph —Cupyright, 1894, by J. Schloss, New York, 


tunity to see a Queen Isabella who will be 
new to them—Mark Smith, who has been 
playing the part on the road. 

* * * * 

THE ‘new woman’”’ has been having 
things all her own way in a comic opera 
which pleased Boston for the first nineteen 
weeks of the present year. This was 
‘‘ Westward Ho!’ with a libretto by 
Richard D. Ware and music by Benjamin 
E. Woolf. Some idea of the character of 
the work can be gained from the ‘‘ twen- 


Hub and failed lamentably in Gotham. 
She began as a chorus girl with Lillian 
Russell in ‘‘ Giroflé-Girofla.’”’ Next season 
she is to play an important rdle in the 
metropolis. 
* * * * 

MAUDE ADAMS has no sympathy with the 
‘new woman ’’ movement. 

‘‘T am more interested in women’s privi- 
leges than in women’s rights,’’ she recently 
told an interviewer. ‘‘As matters stand 
now, the law looks out for a woman every 
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Maude Adams. 
From a photograph by Kuebler, Philadelphia, 


time ; but if she demands a recognized 
equality, judges and juries will not feel the 
same sympathy, and the element of protec- 
tion will gradually grow less and lessin both 
public and private life.’’ 

And yet Miss Adams’ second appearance 
on the stage was made in black velvet 
knickerbockers. This was when she was 
four years old, and while her mother was 
playing with J. K. Emmet. But later, when 
asked to wear blue satin trousers as a chorus 
girl, she wept so bitterly at the suggestion, 
that skirts were substituted. 

As leading woman of Mr. John Drew’s com- 
pany, Miss Adams has succeeded from the 
very beginning, simply through the earnest, 
conscientious efforts of the artist to achieve 


results by working for them. No advent.- 
tious aids to fame were hers, and her ad- 
vancement has never ceased. Her work in 
‘“The Bauble Shop’’ proved that she is as 
strong in an emotional part as she was in 
the comedy effects of ‘‘ The Masked Ball.”’ 

Sol SMITH RUSSELL’s fad is autograph 
collecting, and his weakness a belief in 
superstitious fancies. But he gives a novel 
turn to the latter, as he calls thirteen his 
lucky number, and prefers to begin his an- 
nual tours on a Friday. 

Everybody remembers the hat he wears 
in ‘‘A Poor Relation.’’ Mr. Russell once 
told a Pittsburg reporter that he had had 
that hat for twenty years. 

















‘‘T shouldn’t feel comfortable in playing 
the character—that is, if I could play it at 
all—without it. It suggests my part to me, 
almost as strongly as a prompter could. It 
imbues me with the spirit of the character as 
soon as I put it on my head. 

‘Those trousers? Well, I don’t blame 
you for asking where I got 
them. They are of strange 
pattern. It took me some 
time to construct them. I 
took an old pair to the tailor, 
and marked how I wanted 
them altered. I cautioned 
him not to press them out, but 
to let them retain their old 
appearance. When I received 
them, the tailor had evidently 
forgotten my instructions, for 
he sent them pressed and 
cleaned up just like new ones. 
This aggravated me, for their 
ancient appearance was just 
what I wanted. I found a 
way to make them regain 
this, however. I put them 
out at home, hanging them 
ona clothes line. After leay- 
ing them there two weeks in 
the rain and sunshine, I had 
just what I wanted. You'll 
have to excuse me for a short 
time, for my cue is near. It 
is strange, but a something 
tells me when it comes my 
turn to goon the stage. I 
don’t have to hear what is 
being said, but intuitively I 
will rise and go to the wings. 
I suppose it is habit. 

‘*I got there just in time. 
That is a peculiar audience 
I have this afternoon. Au- 
diences are as different as 
persons; some are demonstrative; others 
may enjoy what they are seeing just as 
much, but never show it. The audience this 
afternoon is of the latter class. They will 
not permit themselves to laugh out, but 
simply titter. It is strange that such a large 
gathering will take on these different char- 
acteristics. You rarely find an audience 
evenly balanced. It is either the one ex- 
treme or the other. A man who sits expres- 
sionless during a play has a peculiar fascina- 
tion for the player. We frequently have 
people of this sort in the front row. While 
it is not pleasant, and the player will try to 
get away from such an auditor, he will al- 
ways be drawn to him and play right at 
him.”’ 
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Mr. Russell’s love for children is not con- 
fined to his plays—and there are many of 
them—which call for a display of that 
emotion. His regard for young people is 
deep rooted; is, in fact, part and parcel of 
the elemental make up of his gentle, kindly 
nature, 





Sol Smitn Russell. 


From a photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 


The public will await with interest Mr. 
Russell’s appearance next season in a play 
seemingly quite at variance with his usual 
repertoire, ‘‘ The Rivals.’’ And yet, can we 
not see in Bob Acres those qualities of real 
humanity which have their appeal to the 
dominating traits in the hero of ‘‘A Poor 
Relation ’’ and ‘‘ Peaceful Valley ’’ ? 

* a oe * 

KATHERINE GREY, whose portrayal of 
the passionate and stormy part of Louka in 
‘Arms and the Man’”’ was so artistically 
conceived, while scarcely more than a girl 
in years, is possessed of high ideals and 
overwhelming ambition. Add to these the 
uniform excellence of her acting and her 
really remarkable beauty, and it is little 








Katherine Grey as ‘‘Louka’’ in ‘‘ Arms and the Man."’ 


From a photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 

















wonder she has pushed so soon to the 
front. 

‘‘T am a great admirer of Bernard Shaw,”’ 
said Miss Grey to the writer, ‘‘ and the part 
of Louka has always been a favorite of mine. 
I think its chief charm lies in its being 
so essentially different from anything on the 
stage today. Of course Nell, in ‘Shore 
Acres,’ I liked best of all, but that may be 
on account of my feeling for Mr. Herne, 
for whom I have a kind of hero worship. 
Do you know, he is really a great man ; he’s 
an artist in every sense, and his work is 
thoroughly artistic. He taught me an enor- 
mous amount, and all the time was so un- 
assuming that you might suppose you were 
learning everything of your own accord. 

‘No; I haven’t the least idea what I am 
going to do next year,’’ she continued pres- 
ently, ‘‘except that I shall not be with Mr. 
Mansfield, and that I shall not consent to 
travel. What I want to do is to go back to 
Mr. Herne and play an engagement here in 
New York. I expect to study very hard, 
principally things that will be of use in my 
work, like dancing, fencing, and singing.”’ 

* * * * 

‘] NEVER want to play again in a drama- 
tized story,’’ said Virginia Harned in the 
course of a chat for MUNSEY’S; ‘‘and ina 
story that has been illustrated, above all 
things. Everybody comes to the theater 
armed, so to speak. Each and every person 
in the house is a critic, for has he not read 
the book and formed from the pictures an 
idea of the way in which each character 
should look, act, and talk? Why, after the 
first production of ‘ Trilby’ in Boston, I re- 
ceived at the very least three hundred let- 
ters commenting on my conception of the 
part. I saved a number of them, they were 
so droll. For example, one man said I was 
too bony. ‘This delighted me immensely, 
for I had had a haunting fear of making 
just the opposite impression. 

‘‘But my height was the target for most 
of the critical shafts. 1 was far too short. 
Well, I am not the young giantess Du 
Maurier’s first picture of 7rilby introduces 
to the reader ; but then all the women he 
draws are abnormally tall. Everybody who 
has seen his Punch caricatures has had that 
fact impressed upon his mind. What says 
Du Maurier the author, however? We 
are told of Trilby that she was ‘about as 
tall as Ellen Terry, a nice height for 
women.’ And my height is just that of 
Miss Terry. 

‘*Do you know, though, that five out of 
ten people in the audience think they can 
act as well as those on the stage? It seems 
8 
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so easy. Why, I remember once, some 
years ago, before I ever thought of entering 
the profession, being present with a friend 
at a performance by Mary Anderson. 

‘** Virginia,’ said my friend to me sud- 
denly, ‘doesn’t it seem to you that you 
could do that?’ 

‘*T don’t recall what answer I made, but 
away down in the bottom of my heart I 
remember that I thought I could. And 
yet, as I said, I was no more absurd than 
five out of ten people in every audience.”’ 

‘“Trilby,’? with the original cast, still 
continues to draw packed houses to the 
Garden Theater. Mr. Palmer was to send 
it to Chicago June 22, but considered it a 
crime to interrupt such business in the 
metropolis. 

* * * * 

*TIs a pity indeed that it should be an 
occasion for surprise when a comic opera on 
an American theme meets with commen- 
dation. But ‘‘A Daughter of the Revolu- 
tion’’ did not arrive at this distinction 
without first having been submitted to the 
New York public by foreign actors in a 
foreign tongue. Something like a dec- 
ade ago it was produced by the German 
company playing at the Thalia Theater. 
It was then called ‘‘ 1776,’’ and achieved 
but limited popularity. But when Ca- 
mille D’Arville wanted a new opera, J. 
Cheever Goodwin took this old book in 
hand, and the composer, Ludwig Englan- 
der, put fresh life into the score, with the 
result of a very agreeable entertainment at 
the Broadway Theater. 

It is not an ideal comic opera, by any 
means. Too much of the machinery of 
construction is left visible for that. There 
are two characters, the dealer in military 
supplies and the laundress, so obviously 
dragged in simply because the low comedy 
man needed a foil and a soubrette to play 
opposite to him, that one looks to see the 
marks of violence on their ears. But li- 
brettos are hard things to write—they must 
be, or we should certainly find one now and 
then that is above reproach—so one may 
overlook this jarring circumstance, for the 
sake of the tuneful melodies of the score 
and the brisk movement of the action. 

Miss D’Arville sings well, and makes an 
attractive picture in her series of becoming 
costumes, It is an open question, however, 
whether she ought to feel complimented at 
the applause awakened each time she ap- 
pears in fresh guise. Such recognition is 
obviously for the dress, not the wearer. 
Who will start a dramatic training school 
to teach audiences how to behave? 
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“« ¥ Tis not much, senor, alittle tale, which 
I can tell only so very poorly that I 
know you will hardly care to hear. 

But, if you insist—mind, it is a sad tale too. 
Father Alfrado, who tells it to me so often, 
always bows his head when he has finished, 
but his dark hood hides the tears which I 
know are in his eyes. He is such a good 
man, is Father Alfrado, that he makes me 
feel good too when he is near; and when he 
goes away, I sit and watch him until he 
enters the mustard field across the hill. He 
always stops there and waves his hand to 
me, and looks back over the path to the Mis- 
sion. Often he stands long and watches 
the sun go down into the sea. He says he 
can hear the vesper bell just as it used to 
ring from the belfry, long ago, to call the 
Indians to prayer; can see the fathers en- 
tering the Mission gates, blessing the In- 
dians who gathered around them; and the 
little choir boys, in their white robes, wind 
up the adobe steps into the choir loft, 
chanting their sweet hymns. It always 
makes him sad, he says. Father Alfrado 
issuch a good man, and I love him so. Oh, 
no, no, senor, he is an old man and a priest 
besides; and priests, you know, cannot love 
one more than another.’’ 

She was the little Spanish senorita at the 
old San Carlos Mission, near Monterey. She 
used to lead us on our wanderings about 
the old adobe ruins, telling us stories of the 
days almost forgotten. She was a quaint 
little figure, with a drop of the true blood 
and love of Castile in her veins, and much 
that was Indian superstition. Writers of 
the history of the old Missions have ne- 
glected such evidence as hers; but we were 
loitering in the valley of the Carmelo as 
much to hear her tales as to enjoy the 
beauty of the place. It was early spring. 
The fields were waving with the new blown 
alfalfa, and the air was fragrant with the 
blossoms. As if by magic the little Spanish 
senorita, with her songs and tales, had 
taken us back into the real days of the 
padres. Now, as we sat in the old belfry 


tower of the Mission, and looked out over 
the lacy tops of the pepper trees to the 
Carmel Bay in the distance, she was run- 
ning on, in her own quaint way. 
‘*But the story,’’ she went on. 


“*T am 


forgetting the story. I wish that Father 
Alfrado could tell you it. He makes you feel 
it all, and then he knows so much better than 
I of the old Mission days, and of the ways of 
the Indians who used to come here in bands 
to worship. And his beads, senor! Oh, 
senor, you should see his beads. They are the 
ones which Father Junipero wore when he 
first came to Monterey; for his life he 
would not part with one of them; and he 
tells them with his lips to each. And, senor, 
it is strange, but when he has finished the 
story he takes from beneath his cloak a 
string of smaller ones, beads of red, and 
looks at them long, long, until his poor 
white head falls down upon his hands, and 
he is so still that I cannot bear to see him, 
and must run away for fear. Afterwards he 
will always come to find me and give me 
his blessing before he goes. Dear Father 
Alfrado, he is so strange about that story. 
But, Mother of Mercy ! I have not told you 
it yet. What do you think of my wandering 
on so long?—though if you but knew 
Father Alfrado, senor, you would forgive me 
all these words—he is so good. 

‘*It was long, long ago; so long ago that 
Father Alfrado says he can hardly remem- 
ber the year, that there came to the Mission 
Carmelo, almost before the fathers had fin- 
ished the adobe walls, a band of Indians. 
They were of the Illian tribe, and came 
many miles over the mountains and across 
the Mojave to the banks of the Salinas, 
where, awaiting the return of a messenger 
they had sent on before, they pitched their 
village of tents. Their huts were all of skin, 
and their garments were spun from fine 
hemp which they had grown in their fair 
land by the RioGrande. They were not the 
rude savages of California, for even their 
warlike garb showed signs of civilization, 
and their manners were more than those 
of the common Indians. With them had 
come a sick princess whom they wished the 
priests to cure; indeed, they had traveled 
for weeks to bring her to the Franciscan 
fathers, hoping that among them could be 
found a means of restoring her to health. 
She was very beautiful, this Indian prin- 
cess. Her people all worshiped her, and 
thought her an angel of the sun, so soft 
and sweet, yet so deep, were her eyes, and 














so tender was her voice. When she spoke 
it seemed but a little breath that had stirred 
her soul, and her lips would scarcely move, 
though her eyes, those eyes that her people 
worshiped, spoke all her heart felt. "When 
she was well she was their life and joy, 
singing like a lark, bright and happy. 
They called her the Smile of the Morning, 
Suroro. The people’s songs were of her 
beauty, their prayers were for her life. 

‘‘She had been taken sick with a dull 
fever while hunting with her father in the 
low lands of her country, and the fever had 
not gone even when they had reached the 
broad Rio. Worse and worse it grew, and 
lower and lower seemed to burn the light of 
the Illians. Montono, the good chief, her 
father, had heard of the powers of the 
Mission fathers, and had hastened to Car- 
melo with his child. 

‘‘The messenger arrived at the Mission 
before the train that bore the princess cross- 
ed the Salinas; and the fathers sent on 
their young brother, Alfrado, to meet the 
tribe and to give them God’s blessing. 

‘‘Father Alfrado says that this Brother 
Alfrado was young and handsome as one of 
the world ; but priests, he says, should not 
know or care for worldly looks. He was 
tall and slenderly built, and had been at 
the Mission of San Diego before he was 
sent to heip finish Carmelo. He had 
worked long and hard at the making 
of adobe bricks, until the hot sun had 
tanned his face brown as the locks of hair 
that hung around his shaven head. But 
when the messenger from Montono arrived, 
much as he had to do, he hastened to the 
banks of the Salinas. 

“It was evening, Father Alfrado says, 
when Alfrado reached the camp and entered 
the tent of the princess. The attendants all 
stepped out, save the chief, her father, who 
could not leave the light of his heart. By 
the side of the low hide hammock whereon 
she lay, burned a soft light, which sent a 
faint incense through the tent. Alfrado 
knelt by the sleeping girl, and prayed to 
God, the Father of all, a fervent prayer for 
help. When he arose, the last rays of the 
sun shone through the rude stitchings of 
the tent, and the toll of the vesper bell 
from the Mission tower, borne faintly to 
him across the valley, bade him rise and 
go. He stepped out into the fading sun- 
light and sang an evening hymn: 

All glory to Thee, 
Our Lord, our God ; 


To eternity praise be 
To Thee, O God! 


So clear and sweet was his voice that the 
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people gathered around to listen, and as he 
entered the tent again the deep gray eyes 
of the invalid were upon him. They smiled, 
for it was her eyes that told of her pleasure 
or sorrow. Alfrado bowed low at her side, 
and, taking her hand in his own, blessed 
her. She spoke to him, but he could not 
understand the words, though her sweet 
voice and accents, and the many soft r’s, 
sounded to him like the hum of bees in the 
mustard by the Mission. Then he came 
away. But his thoughts were of the Smile 
of the Morning ; the birds, the rustle of the 
wind in the tall salt grass, the sound of the 
sea on the sands, all seemed to echo those 
soft r’s as of the sound of rippling waters. 

‘* You do not see how it was, senor, but 
if you could hear Father Alfrado speak the 
Indian words, a little prayer or a song, you 
would know why Alfrado could think of 
nothing else. But Smile of the Morning, 
such a change came over her! The fevered 
brow grew cooler, and the happy laugh and 
gentle smile came back to the soft full lips. 
Montono smiled too, and grew joyful to see 
his pride coming back into the day, and to 
hear her young voice once more speaking 
to him. Every day Alfrado went to the 
tents by the Salinas, to work among the 
people and to pray with Suroro ; but as the 
princess grew stronger and better less often 
were his visits made, for his time was spent 
now at the making of bricks. 

‘*He was happy the whole day. His songs 
and words were all of praise and thankful- 
ness—‘ for the good that had been done 
through him,’ the fathers all said. But 
Father Alfrado says he thinks it was not 
alone for that that the priest was happy, 
but that it was because his thoughts were 
of the beautiful one whom he had grown to 
know so well, and who, he knew, was al- 
ways awaiting his coming. These were 
sinful thoughts, Father Alfrado says, for a 
priest to have, though he always bows his 
head and says a little prayer in pity for so 
pure a sin of a brother. 

‘* When Suroro had been cured, and her 
people knew she was surely restored to 
health, Alfrado knew that the time would 
come when the chief and his followers 
would tie up their tents and return again to 
their home by the Rio. Suroro, Smile of 
the Morning, would go with them ; the sun 
would rise and set, the rains come and the 
summer go, and the Mission bells ring the 
angelus just the same as though Smile of 
the Morning had never looked upon the 
peaceful valley of the Carmelo, or Alfrado 
had never been a priest. 

‘You must know, senor, that the princess 
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had not known of love before she came to 
the Mission, save love for her people, the 
sunlight, and the birds that filled the air 
with their voices. Father Alfrado says that 
is the kind of love we all should have. But 
when Suroro awoke from the fever, as from 
a dream, and heard the sweet voice and saw 
the good face of Alfrado, she knew then 
that she would live again; and the new 
days brought a new love to her. Each day 
she looked and longed for the setting of the 
sun, when Alfrado would come to bless her 
people and to pray among them. When 
idle, she would often go far along the path 
through the wild mustard field, to meet him; 
and then, as they came back together, they 
would sing, or Alfrado would tell her of the 
Christ that had healed her. ‘ And are you not 
Christ ?? she would ask of him, ‘for you 
have healed me.’ 

‘‘ But the days ran on, and the time came, 
when the summer had gone and the alfalfa 
had blown its red blossoms and filled the air 
with its fresh perfume, when Montono must 
go back tothe tribe he had left, when Smile of 
the Morning must leave the Salinas forever. 
It was only then that she dared to tell her 
father of the new love that had come into 
her life—her love for the priest Alfrado. 
She would stay, she said, to be near him, 
where she could hear the voice of her god 
that came from fields by the Mission. There 
came a frown then upon the brow of Mon- 
tono, and he wept as he told her of the 
sacred promise of the priests; that they 
could serve but one god, that they might 
not marry, that they might not love. Suroro 


drew away from him and looked back into 
the eyes that were her father’s. ‘He does 
not love?’ she breathed. ‘Oh, father, then 
there is no love, and why should I have 
lived ?” 

‘‘ When the evening came, and the voice 
of Alfrado came with it, Smile of the Morn- 
ing met him on the path where the mus- 
tard had grown high and thick. There, 
when the sun had gone down, and together 
they had sung their last song, they parted. 
Alfrado went back to the cold gray cell in 
the Mission tower ; but Suroro, Suroro, the 
light, the joy, the pride of the Illians, could 
not return to be taken away with her 
people. 

‘They found her there when the new 
day came stealing in over the San Antonio. 
She was dead. Father Alfrado says that 
she died of love, but the priests at the Mis- 
sion would not bury her. She had died by 
her own hand, they said ; the marks of the 
small beads she wore about her neck were 
on her throat ; they could not bury so sin- 
ful a one. But Alfrado, Father Alfrado 
says, stole away at night, and bearing the 
body across the Salinas, laid it under the 
earth ; and then, kneeling by the side of 
the mound he had raised, he prayed to God 
to help him bear the burden of his sin. 

‘‘ T have often asked Father Alfrado how it 
was that he could know all this, but he will 
only lay his hand upon my head and bless 
me, and ask me who it is that I love most. 
He is so good, is Father Alfrado ; and that 
is such a silly question, when he knows it 
is he, only he.’’ 

Jerome Case Bull. 


THE GARDEN OLD. 


THE garden old where first we met 
Was redolent of mignonette, 
Of honeysuckle white and red, 
And myrtle vines that trailed and spread 
Above the wall grown violet. 
When roses with the dew were wet 
Or in the twilight’s silhouette, 
We sought through lovers’ paths to tread 
The garden old. 


Though life’s long day has nearly set, 
It casts no shadows of regret ; 
For though the light of youth has fled, 
And blossoms of the earth are dead, 
My love and I can ne’er forget 
The garden old. 


. Clifford Howard. 

















HISTORY REVERSED. 
SHE, a beauty and a Briton, 

Had made havoc with my heart; 
Ne’er had I so sorely smitten 

Been by Cupid’s cruel dart. 
Vainly did I strive to muster 

Courage to declare my woe, 
But it threw me in a fluster 

Just to dream she said me, ‘‘ No.” 


Suddenly, when all creation 
Seemed a baffling maze of wrong, 
In my brain an inspiration 
Kindled like a strain of song. 
“‘She will prove a poor defender 
If I press her then,” thought I; 
So I planned she should surrender 
On the fourth day of July. 


Dauntless as some stern ancestor 
Of the Continental line, 
I redoubtably addressed her 
With a bold and brave ‘‘ Be mine !”’ 
‘Though she smiled with sweet resplendence 
Coyly did I hear her say— 
‘You have lost your independence 
On your Independence Day ! 
Clinton Scollard. 





TRUTH. 
IN youth I sought a far famed flower rare, 
But searched in vain through every clime and 
state ; 
Till old I wandered home in dark despair, 
And found the flower by my garden gate. 
Clifford Howard. 





DESTINY. 
SOME singers sing but a single song 
And the world remembers every word, 
While others sing their whole lives long, 
Then die at last, unknown, unheard. 
William Richard Hereford. 





THE DIFFERENCE. 
SILLY fool, ’tis in vain you pursue, 
She heeds not the words that you say! 
Can’t you see, as you fruitlessly woo, 
That her thoughts are with one who’s away ? 


That tho’ far all her love he commands 
Of which you can have not the least part ? 
You are near, you can touch her dear hands ; 
He is nearer—he touches her heart. 
G. B. 


LOVE LETTERS. 
Your letters come to me like birds, 
And always in the air 
The music of their happy words 
Is with me everywhere. 
‘vederic F. Sherman. 








HER POWER. 
IF I sit with some other girl 
And talk with her awhile, 
She does not care. She has for me 
The same sweet, winning smile. 


Nay, more—if I should flirt, maybe, 
And she should find it out, 

(They always do) she woud not cry, 
Or greet me with a pont. 


And if still further I should go, 
And snatch an outside kiss, 

I know the one I love so well— 
She would not storm at this. 


And that is why I am so true ; 
Or perhaps ’tis this: for when 
I speak of other girls, she laughs, 
‘*But there are other men! ”’ 
Tom Masson. 





QUEEN ALICE. 

At five o’clock teas she is greatly in vogue, 
Because the wise hostesses know 

That she is in league with Dan Cupid, the 

rogue ! 

And all the nice men like to go 

Where she will be sure to preside at the urn, 
Dispensing her smiles with the tea, 

And all of them hopeful—unwilling to learn 
That she cares for not one—except me ! 


A cup of the café au lait she may stir 
Is better than wine at a feast ; 
Men prize a thin wafer that’s offered by her, 
Who seldom seek those of the priest ! 
She’s queen of them all, and her praise is re- 
hearsed 
As she stirs, or makes sweeter, or strains ; 
And so she illustrates the proverb, reversed, 
For she never pours but she reigns ! 
Frank Roe Batchelder. 
A LOVERS’ QUARREL. 
IN violet sweet woods we stray’d 
Together, yet apart ; a shade 
Darken’d my Phecebe's love sweet eyes ; 
Not one fond look could I surprise, 
Though subtle arts I long essay’d. 


I storm’d, implor’d, wax’d angry, pray’d, 
Until—‘' That girl,’”’ she did upbraid, 
“In violet!” 


Then, petulant yet half afraid, 
She turn’d and fac’d me in the glade. 
Old world, grown sick of smiles and sighs, 
I'll keep, for I am wondrous wise, 
The story of the truce we made, 
Inviolate. 
Bessie Gray. 
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THE SEASONS. 


WHEN Beauty weeps the silent tears descend 
In gentle April rain. Such meiting wiles 
Must thaw the hardest heart, and fervor lend 
To wreathe her face once more in springtide 
smiles— 
When Beauty weeps. 


When Beauty smiles the blushes on her cheek 
Outblush the rose ; her eyes the stars out- 
shine. 
Her dimpled face and wanton tresses speak 
Of brooks and fields, a summer day divine— 
When Beauty smiles. 


When Beauty pouts her lips, once laughter 
tossed, 
Betoken change; her eyelids, silken veiled, 
Now droop like flowers fondled by the frost; 
October’s blush to gray November paled— 
When Beauty pouts. 


When Beauty frowns her brow is winter bound. 
Her glances—tender, warm, when passion 
fanned— 
Grow cold. To warm their wings the cupids 
’round 
Love’s dying flame are grouped, a shivering 
band— 
When Beauty frowns. 
HT, B. Culver. 


THE LAST NIGHT. 


THE music is pulsing within, dear, 
’Tis a measure that both of us love; 

But what is the charm of its din, dear, 
Compared with the starlight above ? 

Alone, with the night all about, dear, 
Alone with the roses’ perfume, 

Let the waltz’s mad riot steal out, dear, 
To die in the arms of the gloom. 


There is time and to spare for the dance, dear, 
But you know that tonight we must part, 
And now is the time for romance, dear, 
For the pleadings and pangs of a heart, 
Of a heart that has loved you in vain, dear, 
Through sunshine and lowering skies, 
And has learned to know pleasure and pain, 
dear, 
In the light of your wonderful eyes. 


I have loved you too well, for alas, dear, 
I can love you despairingly yet, 

While you tell me your fancies soon pass, dear, 
And you hope I’ll forgive and forget ; 

Was the love that you gave me so false, dear, 
That it faded before it could bloom ? 

Must it die as the wail of the waltz, dear, 
Dies here in the arms of the gloom ? 


Well, leave me if leave me you must, dear, 
To return to the whirl of the dance ; 
I can part from you only in trust, dear, 
That your love reawaken, perchance. 
Good by—is it easy to say, dear, 
That it comes to your lips with a smile ? 
No, thank you; I think I will stay, dear, 
Alone here and smoke for a while. 
Guy Wetmore Carryl. 





BY PRACTISED SKILL. 
SURELY he who loves but once 

Is a clumsy clown ; 
Trembles like a silly dunce 

At a woman’s frown. 


Kisses when she’d rather not, 
Doesn’t when she would ; 
Always cold when she is hot, 

Crosses every mood. 


Either tries to go too far, 
Gets her in a huff; 

Or his weak entreaties are 
Scarcely bold enough. 


Loving is a subtile art, 
Intricate its lore; 

And he wins a woiman’s heart, 
Who has won before ! 





QUITE ENOUGH. 
You wanted my love, and you took it; 
For what are your victims to do? 
You’re not sweet sixteen, though you look it, 
And hearts are but trifles to you. 





You gained a delightful sensation 
When I pleased you by bending the knee ; 
You rose in your own estimation ; 
You wanted my love but not me / 
Harry Romaine. 





THE RED ROSE. 
THE rose, like a meek, white nun, 
Kneeled ’neath the vaulted sky, 
And swung her fragrant censer 
Over the daisies nigh. 


Stealing upon her devotions 
The sun like a Cupid came, 
And kissed the wan, white sister 
Until she blushed for shame. 
B. M. Wilson. 
MOONLIGHT IN THE CORNFIELD. 
A WHISPER here, and a whisper there— 
The mellow clashing of blade on blade ; 
The new beams twinkle, like flitting feet, 
Through loops and tangles and spaces made— 
But lo! a zephyr has whirled them back, 
And down the aisle is a silver track. 


“ Sh-sh-sh w’ sh ’’—so the whisper runs 
Hither and yonder, but who may know 

The subtle message by night winds sent 
When tides of the moonlight ebb and flow ? 

“‘Sh-sh-sh w’ sh ’—as the sound is sped 

The last blade knows what the wind has said. 


The forest beyond is dense and dim, 
And hoot owls cry in its lonely glooms ; 
But here are a million waves of light 
Tossed in and out by the tassel plumes, 
And crickets sing till the blush of morn 
In the mellow sea of moonlit corn. 
Hattie Whitney. 














SISA SINS 





ASS SA SINISE PIII. 


No doubt it is rank heresy to say so, but it is 
probable that Count Leo Tolstoy’s recent book, 
“Master and Man,’ will prove extremely dull 
reading to the average citizen. It is translated 
by A. Hulme Beaman, and dignified with a 
preface by William Dean Howells ; and it is 
entirely devoted tothe experiences of two men 
endeavoring to drive from one place to another 
through a heavy snow storm. The only really 
important fact developed by ‘‘ Master and Man”’ 
is that the count does not spell his name 
Tolstoi as we have been taught to believe, but 
with a y instead. 

Few authors have been more severely criti- 
cised than Mr. H. Rider Haggard, and perhaps 
much of his castigation has been deserved. 
His untrammeled imagination does at times 
lead him into wild extravagances. Every one 
remembers, as an instance of this, the under- 
ground river in ‘‘Allan Quatermain,’’ where 
fire leaped up through the water, and where 
there was a ravine infested by crabs of enor- 
mous size. For weeks after the appearance of 
‘Allan Quatermain ”’ those crabs were the joy 
of the critic’s heart, and as the climax of Mr. 
Haggard’s absurdities called forth the now 
famous wail from one of his readers, who 
longed to find the spot 

Where the Rudyards cease from Kipling, 

And the Haggards Ride no more ! 

But to be fair to Mr. Haggard, there is one 
thing he can and does do. He writes, above all 
things, an interesting story; and this, in the 
eyes of lovers of fiction, goes a long way to- 
wards equalizing matters. His last book, ‘‘Heart 
of the World,” is no exception to the rule. 
Once begun, the average reader will not lay it 
down until he has come to the veryend, This 
fact justly entitles Mr. Haggard to a place 
among the best of our writers ; for men with a 
finished style we have always with us, but au- 
thors who can thoroughly interest their readers 
are deplorably few and far between. 

THE only serious feeling aroused by a per- 
usal of Mrs. Emily Elizabeth Veeder’s “In 
the Garden,” is one of pity for such a total 
lack of poetic depth. Herthoughts are neither 
impressive nor original, and her expression of 
them is very crude and commonplace. The 
best lyric in the book is ‘‘In the Garden,”’ 
and the worst ‘‘ The Beggars,’’ a poem for chil- 
dren. Writing verses for children sounds 
like a very easy task, but in reality it is suffi- 
ciently difficult to alarm the most confident 
poet. It requires the dainty touch of a Frank 
Dempster Sherman, the bizarre originality of 
a Lewis Carroll, or the delicious naiveté and 
naturalness of a James Whitcomb Riley, really 
to reach the child heart ; and when we turn 
from such work as theirs to Mrs. Veeder’s ‘‘Beg- 
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It is a story in verse of a 
lost child and her dog Doo-doo, and the kind 
lady who finds them says with infinite pathos: 


gars,’’ we shudder. 


Come home with me, my little dear, 
I’ll find a place 
For you to grace 
With tender prayer. Doo-doo will come, 
Yes, yes, to stay 
With us alway. 


It is sometimes a little difficult to catch ex- 
actly the drift of Mrs. Veeder’s words in the 
other poems also, as when she says: 


Come, let me yearn upon thy face. 


We do not know just what it is or how it feels 
to have one’s face yearned upon, but it sounds, 
somehow, as if it — hurt. 

FoR a hicks that i is wholly nee from actual 
immorality, ‘‘A Question of Color,” by F. C. 
Philips, is undoubtedly the most revolting 
piece of fiction that has left the presses of a 
reputable house in many along day. It deals 
with a heartless beauty who jilts an extremely 
uninteresting lover to marry the educated and 
millionaire son of an African king ; and no oc- 
casion is lost for impressing the disagreeable 
details on the shuddering reader. Worst of all, 
there is not a single character in ‘‘ A Question 
of Color’? with whom one has the slightest 
sympathy. First, last, and all the time the 
heroine is impossible. She rises to an em- 
otional pitch on but one occasion, when she 
rushes up to her room, and, pouring a flask of 
eau de cologne into a goblet of water, drinks it 
ata draught. Such conduct in a heroine is ex- 
ceedingly irritating, to say nothing of her wil- 
ful waste of perfumery and her woeful want of 
discrimination in the choice of beverages. 

MR. JULIAN RALPH has risen into a state of 
mad enthusiasm over the personality and work 
of Mr. Robert Barr. A ‘“‘letter to a friend,” 
occupying four printed pages, dropped out 
from between the leaves while we were reading 
“‘A Question of Color’’; and some extracts 
from it are well worth citing. 

“Have you,’ he says, ‘‘read Robert Barr’s 
first novel, called ‘In the Midst of Alarms’? 
I have restored health to two invalids with it. 
I prescribed it fortwo men who were suffering 
the melancholy that comes with da grippe, and 
guaranteed acure. In each case it lifted them 
out of the slough of despond, and put them on 
their feet and back at their desks. Do not 
imagine that you can get along without it 
simply because you are well and strong. It is 
like fresh air and sunshine—as good for the 
rugged as for the poor in health. 

“ At least one character in the play—of course 
I mean the story—is the best portrayal of one 
type of newspaper reporter—a dominant type— 
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that has ever been drawn by anybody. It could 
only be drawn by an American who has dined 
and slept with many such a bright, superficial, 
enterprising, resistless, and restless knight of 
the pad and pencil.’’ 

And this, allowing a little margin for over 
enthusiasm, is not a half bad criticism of Mr. 
Barr’s novel. 

* % % * 

Mr. CLARK RUSSELL’s ‘‘Phantoin Death” 
is a small greenish book of small greenish 
stories, which are very entertaining in spite of 
the distressing frequency of the deaths therein. 
Mr. Russell rarely succeeds in keeping all his 
characters alive and well to the end of a story. 
In one of these tales every one expires except 
the narrator, and even he faints and is unable 
to finish the narrative, which is completed by 
an alleged newspaper clipping. Of course ‘A 
Phantom Death” is full of ‘“‘studdin’ sails ’’ 
and ‘‘ forepeaks’’ and ‘‘starboard quarters,’’ 
and the rest of Mr. Russell’s watchwords., The 
book is a very interesting and strong one, 
nevertheless, and well repays a perusal. 

# # ca # 

“A SUPERFLUOUS WOMAN,”’ published some 
time ago by the Lippincotts, was one of the 
books which set all tongues wagging for a time 
in a futile effort to discover the identity of the 
writer ; and when “‘ Transition ’’ was announced 
as “‘ by the author of ‘A Superfluous Woman,’ ”’ 
interest in the matter reawakened. ‘‘ Transi- 
tion’’ is a novel of rather a cumbrous type for 
the average reader. It deals largely with so- 
cialism, and is chiefly remarkable, aside from 
its extreme thoughtfulness, for the almost total 
absence of the element of love. The author of 
‘Transition’? is Miss Emma Brooke of Lon- 
don, for a long time a leader of the celebrated 
Fabian Society of that city, and now its execu- 
tive head. 

Miss Brooke is intimately associated with 
the most prominent socialists, such as Bernard 
Shaw, Graham Wallis, Sydney Olivier, and 
Sidney Webb, the latter of whom confesses to 
being the original of the hero of the novel. 
The aim of ‘Transition ’’ is to promote the 
cause of tle Fabians, as well as to answer as- 
persions cast upon them by Mrs. Ward in 
“Marcella.” 

# # % ca 

JOHN STRANGE WINTER’S new book, ‘‘ The 
Major’s Favorite,’’ isa grievous disappointment 
to those who have learned from the author’s 
other stories to expect great things of volumes 
that bear her name. Mrs. Stannard was evi- 
dently at a loss fora plot when she devised 
this one. The first half of the story is almost 
entirely devoted to a St. Bernard dog, and to 
the opinions of various persons upon the ques- 
tion whether he is mad or not, and what should 
be done to him incase heis or isn’t. The 
death of Mazxie-produces a temporary relief, 
but as he dies by poison, we are almost im- 
mediately involved in a discussion as to who 
poisoned him, and what should be done to the 
person who did or who didn’t. The reader 
lays ‘‘ The Major’s Favorite ’’ down with a sigh, 
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not because it is finished, but at the thought of 
an hour or two of wasted time. 
a # * * 

It is difficult for the uninitiated to decide 
why slovenly work should have consideration 
and vogue today any more than yesterday. 
Because a man has genius, there is no reason 
for his being encouraged in making alleged 
poetry that is without rhyme or meter. If he 
has not learned the mechanical secrets of his 
trade, his work cannot be sufficiently finished 
to be worthy of acceptance. Let him confine 
himself to what he does understand, or let his 
efforts be ranked with amateur productions, 
We should lose nothing in this way. The men 
who now are clothing brilliant ideas in un- 
couth forms would begin to polish, would no 
longer hesitate in the hour of most fatiguing 
concentration, and would push on to splendid 
achievement. 

So long as we grasp at any literary novelty in 
which we can distinguish any sort of an idea, 
just so long shall we be bothered with the great 
swarm of imitators of the pc;-—lar and erratic 
writers. Stephen Crane is one of these newly 
heralded geniuses. He is twenty four, and has 
been called the ‘‘ Chatterton of today,” and 
the ‘“‘Aubrey Beardsley of poetry.’? He has 
been writing ever since he was sixteen. His 
first book was a novel called ‘‘ Maggie, a Girl 
of the Streets,’’ and it was written over the 
nom de plume of “Johnston Smith.’”? Although 
Mr. Hamlin Garland reviewed it for the Avena, 
which prides itself upon talking of all the sub- 
jects upon which the rest of the world is silent 
or indifferent, it is long out of print. 

Mr. Crane’s latest volume is ‘‘The Black 
Riders, and Other Lines.’? He has the skept- 
icism and cynicism of a man who imagines in- 
stead of knows, and none of that exquisite 
sense of sound that belongs to a poet as to a 
musician ; yet he is one of the fads among a 
certain class. Mr. Crane has thoughts. We are 
finding fault with him because they are not put 
into frank prose. Is this poetry ? 


Two or three angels 

Came near the earth. 

They saw a fat church. 

Little black streams of people 

Came and went in continually ; 

And the angels were puzzled 

To know why the people went thus, 

And why they stayed so long within. 
* * # a 

Ir there is a woman who is a trifle past her 
first youth and has not yet passed into the quiet 
and peaceful ways of age ; who has knowna 
little of life and imagined more ; who wants 
mental relaxation and yet a gentle stimulation 
of her mind—let her gather together the not 
very deep but very clever books of the young 
Anglo American who calls herself John Oliver 
Hobbes. 

Mrs. Craigie had a very unhappy married 
life, and was finally compelled to separate from 
her husband. She has seen a great deal of so- 
ciety in London, and knows whereof she 
writes. But lack of such personal knowledge 























would make little difference to Mrs. Craigie. 
Her imagination covers any blanks, and grace- 
fully swings over abysmal ignorance, until we 
forget the depths in watching her perform- 
ances. 

“The Gods, Some Mortals, and Lord Wick- 
enham”’’ is the title of Mrs. Craigie’s latest 
work. It is not a wholesome book, but a great 
many people will read it and enjoy it more, 
perhaps, than if it had been of a different type. 
If you have a liking for “finding out’’ your 
acquaintances, here is one at your hand whose 
crimes are well hidden until you take her into 
your good graces, You laugh with bitterness, 
you sneer, you lose self respect when you have 
finished the story. You think your time might 
have been better spent than in watching the 
ways of ‘‘the adulterous woman.’’ But when 
Mrs. Craigie writes another book you will 
read it. 

Go into the domestic history of nine out of 
ten of these women whoare painting the moral 
world in black outlines, and you will find women 
with histories. Every normal society has good 
and happy people in it, and a lucky thing it is 
for the purveyors of ‘‘spicy ”’ literature ; for it 
is the virtuous who can thrill over the sinfulin 
books. 

# cf ey * 

WHEN we pick up Lilian Bell’s “‘A Little 
Sister to the Wilderness,’’ and Henry Fuller’s 
“With the Procession,’’ we begin to see the 
meaning of the respect Chicago is gaining as a 
place where books may be written. 

Miss Bell set everybody asking about her 
when she wrote “‘ The Love Affairs of an Old 
Maid,”’ two or three years ago. Her new book 
is far ahead of that. She has taken the bottom 
lands of the West, and has drawn her characters 
from the soil itself. She has the rare faculty 
of seeing the humor of a people from the out- 
side, and of understanding their hearts. 

Henry B. Fuller is as wide as earth from her 
style. Inlooking overan old New York magazine 
of a century ago, somebody lamented that there 
were so few pictures of the dear old town of 
that day. Stories of foreign lands were told 
and illustrated, but there was no mirror held up 
to contemporary life. ‘That is what Fuller is 
doing for Chicago. He is explaining it, he is 
letting it explain itself. His characters are liv- 
ing, breathing human beings, full of red Chi- 
cago blood, and moved by clear Chicago 
brains. 

Mr. Fuller, small, pointed of beard, timid, 
is like an onlooker at the show. Nobody 
in Chicago knows him. He will never allow 
his photograph to be published, nor his ad- 
dress to be given to strangers. His first books 
were foreign in tone, but as he has grown older 
he has realized the mine of wealth at his hand, 
and has known how to utilize it. New York 
has no such historian today. 

tt ca tt ca 

FARNY, the artist, stopped before a second 
hand book shop in Cincinnati the other day, 
and looked wistfully at a badly bound volume 
in the window. It was clumsily labeled “‘ Gig- 
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lampz,’’ and was the only copy existing of the 
first and only volume of a magazine edited by 
Farny and Lafcadio Hearn, long enough ago. 

Mr. Farny went in and bought the book for 
five dollars. As the seller wrapped it he 
looked cunningly up into Farny’s face. 

“T knew I could sell this book to you when 
Hearn came in here hard up, years ago, and 
sold it to me.’’ 

Lafcadio Hearn isa unique figure in our liter- 
ature. His father was an Englishman, his 
mother a Greek, and he was born in Smyrna. 
He made his literary début in America by writ- 
ing all sorts of articles for a Cincinnati news- 
paper, idealizing, painting in glorious colors 
everything which came in his way. His 
sketches of the negroes of New Orleans finally 
attracted the attention of a New York publish- 
ing house, and Hearn was sent to the West In- 
dies to write that wonderful series of papers 
which fairly pulsed with color. It was about 
this time that he wrote ‘‘ Chita,’’ his famous 
novelette. 

About five years ago Hearn went to Japan, 
and nothing has served to bring him back again. 
He cares nothing for money, and one can live 
on little in Japan. He is a small, timid, dark 
man, not unlike the Japanese in appearance. 
He has learned their language, eats their food, 
wears their clothing, and has married a Japan- 
ese wife. He has just sent back to us a 
book full of mysterious delight. He calls it 
‘Out of the East,’’ and it comes with the lan- 
guor of afternoons and the scent of lotus and 
sandalwood. Nobody else can make words 
take color and life and odor like Lafcadio 
Hearn. 

He resents the Christianizing of Japan. He 
considers that a country’s religion is founded 
upon the ethical experience of its race, and 
that to disturb its moral government is a seri- 
ous thing. But it is not in any of these things 
that we see Hearn at his peculiar best. It is 
when he unites his command of English to the 
thoughts of a Gautier that we see what words 
can do. His translations of some of Gautier’s 
works are like living flames, setting the heart 
on fire. 

a # a at 

ALEXANDRE DUMAS, at seventy, tells the 
story of ‘‘La Dame Aux Camélias ’’—tells how 
he, a youth of twenty, had a romantic attach- 
ment for Marie Plessis, a woman who had been 
famous in her day in Paris, but who was dying 
when he knew her. It was only the love of a 
poetic and rather morbid boy. He hardly knew 
the woman by sight. She was nothing to him 
except a romantic ideal, and yet he followed 
herto the grave and wept tears. Had he known 
her, probably all the glamour would have evap- 
orated and his story would never have been 
written. It was not ‘‘the truth, the bitter 
truth’ as Stendhal called it, but siinply boy’s 
poetry. 

As years went by and the young man grew 
older, grew to know the gay adventuresses whio 
flashed through the French capital, he gave 
their world the name that will last as long as 
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the French language, and wrote the clever, 
satirical ‘‘ Demi Monde.”’ 

A marquise asked Dumas one night when he 
was going to write a play devoted to virtuous 
women. 

“I am writing one now,” he returned. 

“And where have you studied them ?”’ 

“At home,’’ he answered. 

Dumas has a beautiful home in Paris. His 
wife and daughters are artistic, clever, and 
attractive women, and his granddaughter is his 
favorite companion. 

Who can imagine that ‘‘ Dumas, the young- 
er,’? is seventy? He is a tall, powerful man 
with a dark face under his snow white hair. 
He still writes three hours out of every day, 
and most of his time is devoted to pamphlets 
upon women, with such titles as ‘‘The Ques- 
tion of Divorce,’ ‘‘The Women Who Kill,” 
“The Women Who Steal,’’ and ‘‘ The Husband 
Wife.” 

% # # 

LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY and Alice Brown, 
two New England poetesses who have long been 
friends, have started for England. They will 
walk through the country, stopping in villages, 
making their way north to the rainy Lake 

_country of Wordsworth. 

It is by no means a new idea for women to 
walk over the Old World. A Southern writer 
who used to visit Europe every year never 
told the real story of her wander: igs because 
she lived in the South, and could never have 
lived down the eccentricity of her conduct, as 
it would have appeared in the eyes of her 
neighbors. She went to Baltimore, and crossed 
in the steerage. She said there were always 
empty, clean spaces on the eastward voyage. 
She had her own bed and teapot, and she was 
happy. She knew Spanish and Italian and 
French, because she had been brought up with 
a classical education to know her Latin, and 
these languages were easily grafted on. Ger- 
man, being a Southern woman of the old 
school, she never cared to know. 

Summer after summer she walked through 
Spain and Italy, England and France, meeting 
all the celebrities from Tennyson to Browning, 
and nobody knew how she did it until she was 
dead. Then a little pile of diaries recounting 
her experiences and expenses were found by 
her family. They contain some of the most 
original and unique records ever penned by a 
woman of any country, and yet that Southern 
family will not allow them to be published. It 
is a secret mentioned only in the deepest con- 
fidence to an intimate friend, that the great one 
of the family was reduced to such expedients. 
They are poor, and the book would make a hit 
and a small fortune, but it is doubtful if it will 
ever see the light of publication. 

% a # a 

Mrs. KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN, who has 
come from California to be a New Yorker, and 
who is one of the best known of our literary 
women, owns a collection of her own books in 
several languages. ‘‘The Birds’ Christmas 


Carol’? has been translated into Japanese, 
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French, and German. “ Patsy,’ besides having 
the distinction of translation, has been set up 
for the blind. 

The illustrations drawn for most of these 
translations are made to correspond to the life 
of the country in which they are published. 
Before long we shall probably see the breezy 
Polly Oliver in the guise of a little Japanese. 

Mrs. Wiggin is noted for three things—her 
wonderfully clever stories, her kindergarten 
work, and her beauty. ‘‘Timothy’s Quest,”’ 
which is a favorite in Denmark, with its Dan- 
ish text and illustrations, was refused by seven 
publishers before it found a resting place. 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling is said to consider 
Polly Oliver, whom we noticed some months 
ago, one of the most delightful of all heroines. 

A PHILADELPHIA gentleman, who might 
have found something better to do, has gather- 
ed together a great deal of evidence going to 
prove that Henry Beck Hirst was the author of 
“The Raven,’ instead of Edgar Allan Poe. 

The two men were friends until they parted 
through a quarrel over a book which Poe’s 
mother in law sold to a second hand book 
dealer. Hirst always declared that he had 
written the poem, and used to show a manu- 
script copy of it in his own handwriting with a 
few corrections by Poe. It was published 
anonymously, a few weeks after the breaking 
of the old friendship. Hirst had written several 
poems about birds, being an ornithologist, 
which Poe was not, and fully conversant with 
their characters and habits. A few years be- 
fore the appearance of ‘‘The Raven,’’ Hirst 
published some verses called ‘‘The Unseen 
River’? in the same measure as the later 
poem. 

The exploiter of Mr. Hirst’s claims also re- 
minds us that Poe always declared that ‘‘ The 
Raven ’”’ had no meaning whatever, that it was 
merely sound without sense. He argues that 
Poe would not have dissected his own work, 
and have scorned the public for admiring it. 

The little story and a half cottage at Ford- 
ham, near the Highbridge road, where Poe 
lived, has been sold and will be moved. The 
last owner hoped to sell it to a syndicate who 
would preserve it. He was disappointed, al- 
though hundreds of people called to see the 
house when it was advertised. The new map 
of that part of the town cuts away half of the 
lot, and the cottage will be put back and made 
into an office. 

A LITERARY friend of MUNSEy’s writes from 
Moscow that Count Leo Tolstoy is contemplat- 
ing a great novel on the subject of justice. 
“For the last week or so,’’ the writer says, ‘‘I 
have met Russia's foremost author in several 
courts of law, taking notes and investigating 
things thoroughly. Tolstoy,’’ he continues, 
“no longer wears the blouse of the peasant, but 
dresses like any other gentleman of taste and 
culture. The new book planned by this quaint 
observer will doubtless prove highly interest- 
ing, especially to the Russian censors. These 














gentlemen watch Tolstoy’s present movements 
with something akin to horror. Justice is no- 
toriously blind and corrupt in Russia, and the 
count will surely succeed in unmasking her de- 
fects. As he is a protégé of the imperial court, 
what are the censors to do about it? For the 
last fifteen years or sothe late czar, Alexander 
III, examined all of Tolstoy’s books personally; 
and to avoid offense to his imperial friend, the 
count had such works as were sure to cause 
displeasure published in Germany. Czar Nich- 
olas has not yet defined his position on matters 
literary. Tolstoy’s ‘Justice’ will no doubt 
elicit from him a statement pyro or contra.” 
# * % * 

THE Kaiser continues his researches for 
literary relics of his brilliant ancestor Frederick 
the Great. Some time ago his majesty pub- 
lished two volumes of rather poor verse in the 
Voltairean vein, written by the royal philoso- 
pher of Sans Souci; and a number of Frederick’s 
musical compositions, much superior to his 
poetry, are under the press. 

The other day a roll of manuscript in the 
scraggy and unorthographical script of the 
hero of the Seven Years’ War was discovered 
in a neglected cupboard at Sans Souci, where 
it had lain undisturbed amid a heap of rubbish 
for a hundred years or more. ‘The little 
volume bears on the cover the inscription, 
“To M. Noél, Master of the Kitchen of His 
Majesty of Prussia.’’ 

Voltaire and other literary lights of the 
eighteenth century have told us how well 
philosophers were treated at the court of 
Frederick. Horses and carriages, lackeys, and 
splendid apartments were at their disposal; the 
dinners and suppers were the most luxurious 
to be had. The king himself took the greatest 
interest in the comfort of his guests,as well as in 
caring for his ownstomach. Frederick, who, as 
Carlyle tells us, frequently had to get along on 
a cup of chocolate for days in succession 
during war time, developed into a gourmet of 
the first order while resting from his labors. 
The roll of manuscript addressed to his master 
of the kitchen gives new proof of his fondness 
for the good things of life. It contains a hun- 
dred or more poems to M. Noél, praising him 
for exquisite dishes provided for the royal 
table. We quote one of the poems, a good 
sample of their style and general tenor: 


I’m not joking, Monsieur Noél, when I tell you 
from iny heart 

That you shall win immortal fame from practis- 
ing your art ; 

For — works and thinks originally 

ere, 

Is an undisputed master in his own peculiar 
sphere. 

You are the kitchen’s hero through the /i/e/s 
you invent, 

And those most inviting pastries upon which 
your time is spent. 

At none of those great banquets where Lucullus 
dined at home, 

As Cicero describes him, in Apollo’s hall at 


Rome, 
Was he, the famous gourmet, so well treated 
as are we 
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Who eat the tempting dishes that are all pre- 
pared by thee. 
Thy bombes a la Sardanapale, thy heavenly 
ragouts 
Served up to me at lunch today, what better 
could I choose ? 
# # * # 

In his interesting book ‘‘The Female Of- 
fender,” just published by the Appletons, Pro- 
fessor Cesare Lombroso, the great Italian psy- 
chologist, bases some of his arguments on the 
alleged fact that there are ‘‘no salient differ- 
ences between the skulls of ordinary assassins 
and that of Charlotte Corday.’’ On page 33 the 
author says, under the head of ‘‘ political 
criminals ’”’: 

Not even the purest political crime, that 
which springs from passion, is exempt from 
the law which we have laid down. In the 
skull of Charlotte Corday herself, after a rapid 
inspection, I affirmed the presence of an ex- 
traordinary number of anomalies; and this 
opinion is confirmed not only by Topinard’s 
very confused monograph, but still more by the 
photographs of the cranium which Prince Bona- 
parte presented to the writer. 

This would be important if it was certain 
that Lombroso had examined the skull of the 
real Charlotte Corday, but on that point there is 
room for grave doubt. About 1830 the body of ° 
the heroine of the French Revolution was re- 
moved from the churchyard of the Madeleine 
in Paris and buried somewhere else—nobody 
seems to know where. A literary gentleman, 
M. Saint Albin, shortly afterwards claimed to 
have the skull of Charlotte Corday in his pos- 
session, and as her second burial place, if she 
ever had any, was unknown, nobody cared to 
dispute that declaration. A son of Victor Duruy, 
the historian, now rises to explain that he saw 
the alleged relic in M. Saint Albin’s cabinet, 
and that he was present when it was turned 
over to its present owner, Prince Roland Bona- 
parte. Prince Roland allowed Lombroso to 
photograph the skull, but whether it is really 
that of Marat’s slayer, neither he, nor the 
prince, nor Duruy /i/s, nor M. Saint Albin, has, 
or had, any positive knowledge. Under the 
circumstances Lombroso’s interesting deduc- 
tions fall rather flat. 

% * * * 

THE latest development of the college tale, 
which we first learned to know in W. K. Post’s 
book of ‘‘ Harvard Stories,’”’ is ‘‘ Yale Yarns,”’ 
by John Seymour Wood. Mr. Wood isa Yale 
graduate, and at present the editor of the new 
and clever magazine, the Bachelor of Arts. As 
he frankly confesses, his stories of Yale were 
suggested by Mr. Post’s work; but, as is 
often the case, the suggested book is better 
than the one that suggests. ‘‘ Yale Yarns’”’ is 
extremely entertaining, whether or not the 
reader has spent four years ‘‘ under the elms,”’ 
and as areminder of college days will be heart- 
ily welcomed by the ‘‘old grads.’’ 

Any one who has spent even a night with the 
undergraduates at New Haven, who has chatted 
with them, smoked on their window seats, and 
listened to their delicious jargon of college slang, 
will be able to appreciate Mr. Wood’s work. 
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“AMERICA FOR AMERICANS.” 

DuRING the last two or three months the 
‘‘Monroe doctrine ’’ has been one of the stock 
terms of political discussion; yet few, prob- 
ably, of those who have used it could correctly 
explain its historical origin and its status in our 
relations with other countries. 

It is curious that in the form in which it is 
historical the Monroe doctrine remains the ut- 
terance of an individual. It has never been 
indorsed by any act or resolution of Congress. 
It prescribed no specific course of action. Itis 
doubtful whether it can be said to have found 
definite and explicit expression in any proceed- 
ing of our state department. Nor has it re- 
ccived formal recognition from any of the other 
great powers. Such a declaration could, of 
course, convey no international rights to the 
government issuing it. Itis simply a claim, 
and not a covenant. Yet its influence, both at 
home and abroad, has undoubtedly been very 
important. 

The occasion of President Monroe’s famous 
declaration was the attempt, or the expected 
attempt, of the so called ‘‘Holy Alliance ” 
of the monarchs of Russia, Prussia, and Aus- 
tria to coerce the revolted Spanish colonies 
of South America. It is noteworthy that 
its promulgation was greeted with ‘ extrava- 
gant delight ’’ in London, on the authority of 
our minister then resident there, British sym- 
pathies being with the colonial revolutionists. 
Indeed, John Bach McMaster states that it was 
suggested to the President from an English 
source. Monroe referred the matter to Ex 
President Jefferson, who wrote him that “ our 
first and fundamental maxim should be, 
never to entangle ourselves in the broils of 
Europe ; our second, never to suffer Europe to 
intermeddle with cisatlantic affairs.’? ‘The sen- 
timent reappeared in Monroe’s message as the 
famous warning to the European powers, “that 
we should consider any attempt on their part 
to extend their system to any portion of this 
hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and 
safety.”’ 

The fact is that the Monroe doctrine derives 
its value and influence not from its enunciation 
in the Virginian statesman’s message to Con- 
gress—in which body Henry Clay’s effort to in- 
corporate it in ajoint resolution of Senate and 
House was unsuccessful—but from the fact 
that it represents a fundamental American 
idea. The beginning of that idea was coéval 
with the beginning of our government. It has 
been expressed in different forms by many 
public men of all periods. Its importance 
does not lie in the standing it may or may not 
possess in the records of diplomacy, but in its 
tacit and universal recognition by the people 
of the United States. 

‘*‘ America for Americans ’”’ is a phrase that 


sums up the Monroe doctrine in three words, 
aud that will never lose its potency as a watch- 
word of our politics. 

A VIEW OF AMERICAN PROGRESS. 

PROBABLY the most striking tribute ever 
paid by an English authority to the material 
progress of America is Mr. Mulhall’s article in 
the June North American Review. Inaseries 
of tabulated figures the British statistician em- 
phasizes the fact that the United States possess 
a far greater productive power—the industrial 
force that creates wealth—than any other 
country ; that since 1840 this power has been 
more than trebled, resulting in an addition to 
the national wealth of forty nine billions of 
dollars—one billion more than the total wealth 
of Great Britain ; that much more money is 
spent for education here than anywhere else, 
and that there are unmistakable evidences of 
greater intelligence and more general pro- 
gressiveness. 

We are accustomed to hear that while our 
manufactures have notably developed, our vast 
farm industries have been going from bad to 
worse in the last few years. Yet, as Mr. Mul- 
hall tells us, ‘if the United States had no 
urban population whatever, the advance of 
agricultural interests would be enough to claim 
the admiration of mankind.’”’ He shows that 
the average American farm laborer raises as 
much grain as three laborers in England, four 
in France, and five in Germany. But while 
agricultural wealth has quadrupled in forty 
years, urban wealth has multiplied no less 
than sixteen fold. 

The natural conclusion is that ‘‘ if we take a 
survey of mankind in ancient or modern times, 
as regards the physical, mechanical, and intel- 
lectual force of nations, we find nothing to 
compare with the United States in this present 
year of 1895.” 

This expression might not attract our notice 
were it inspired by the eloquence of an Inde- 
pendence Day celebration, or by the more 
studied patriotism of some American census 
taker; but coming from a foreigner widely 
known asa specialist in such matters it isa 
remarkable arraying of facts and figures against 
the unfounded criticisms of less unprejudiced 
observers from abroad. 


LIBERTY AND RACE QUESTIONS. 

THE Anti Semitic movements that perenni- 
ally disturb some of the European capitals 
usually take the form of popular hatred of the 
successful—one of the least creditable of social 
and political motives. Yet so potent is the 
appeal to envy of the real or supposed business 
supremacy of the Hebrews, that Paris and 
Berlin have seemed at times almost ready to 
lose sight of the great principles of personal 

















and religious liberty, and to go back to medi- 
eval measures of discriminatian. 

The French chamber of deputies was recently 
asked to close the public service to members 
of the Jewish race. The motion was rejected 
by a decisive majority ; but the fact that it re- 
ceived the support of a considerable minority 
is hardly creditable to the legislative wisdom 
of France at this end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It shows that the Gallic republic does 
not understand liberty as we of the United 
States of America understand it. 





ROYALTY AND REGICIDES. 

THE world does move—even that more or less 
benighted section of it commonly known as 
the Old World. When Charles II ascended 
the English throne he tore the bones of Oliver 
Cromwell from the grave and held them up to 
ignominy upon the Tyburn gibbet. Now, in 
the days of the Stuart monarch’s ninth suc- 
cessor, this same Cromwell is to have a monu- 
ment erected to him by the ministers of the 
crown that he took from the anointed brows 
of Charles I. 

The doctrine of the divine right of kings has 
long been practically defunct in England ; yet 
it has been maintained as at least a fiction of 
state, and has never before received officially 
so deadly a blow asthe public honoring of a 
regicide. And it has always been understood 
that Queen Victoria cherished a deep vener- 
ation for the obstinate Stuart whom the English 
prayerbook still canonizes as a martyr. What 
does she think of such disregard of her personal 
feelings? Is politeness to monarchs becoming 
a lost art? 

A MONUMENT FOR FRANCIS SCOTT 
KEY. 

THE grave of Francis Scott Key, in his native 
city of Frederick, Maryland, has long been 
marked by a flagstaff on which floats the ‘‘ star 
spangled banner” of his immortal anthem. 
We are informed of a movement to collect a 
fund for a suitable and permanent monument 
to the poet of the American flag. 

Not every suggestion of a public memorial is 
timely and judicious ; but this one, we think, 
will meet with a general response. Key wasa 
man of repute and some eminence, but his title 
to fame rests, of course, upon his authorship of 
the famous poem that has been an influence 
and an inspiration to each rising generation 
of Americans from his day to our own. His 
claim to the gratitude of his countrymen is 
strong enough to render it a patriotic duty to 
pay honors to his grave as marked as those we 
render to our distinguished soldiers, sailors, or 
statesmen, 

HOUSEBOATING IN AMERICA. 

WHat has become of the Houseboat Build- 
ing and Towing Organization, of which we 
heard so much last season, during the winter ? 
In these hot days nothing would be more pleas- 
ing to the average mind than to contemplate 
its success, But the scheme, if ever there was 
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one, seems to have fallen through, and those of 
us who are not millionaires will have to get 
through another summer without a yacht—for 
a yacht it was to be, nothing short of it; a 
floating cottage that might be moored and 
moved at the pleasure of the owner or lessee or 
tenant. 

Houseboating has been tried in England for 
many years, and with great success. The 
Thames between Oxford and London is almost 
lined with houseboats every summer. In 
America this form of aquatic sport has failed to 
strike the popular fancy; and the latest plan for 
its promotion seems to have fallen through be- 
fore the public had an opportunity to test the 
advantages offered. 

The yacht village, if we remember right, was 
to be established in the neighborhood of 
Gravesend Bay ; each houseboat was to contain 
a good sized living room, a kitchen, several 
bed rooms, store rooms, and lavatories ; it was 
to have an open or shaded deck, and a small 
boat for landing and visiting. The company, 
it was said, had contracted to build a large 
number of these boats, offering accommoda- 
tions for from four to ten persons at a rent of 
$500 for the season. As the boats were to cost 
not more than $2,000 apiece, the investment 
promised excellent returns. All the lessee or 
tenant had to do was to move in his household 
furniture at the beginning of the summer, and 
say where he desired to be located. He was 
allowed to change his quarters as often as he 
pleased, the company furnishing tugs at rea- 
sonable rates to tow the cottage up and down 
the bay or river, to the lakes, or out into the 
ocean. The thing looked plausible enough; 
the cost was not excessive; still it came to 
naught. And the worst of it is, that as New 
York failed to see its good points, the rest of 
the country followed suit. The original project- 
ors of the houseboat organization had hoped to 
interest visitors from the Western States in the 
scheme during their annual holiday at the sea- 
side, and to found aquatic colonies all over 
the continent after the plan of the one on New 
York Harbor. 

Americans spending the summer in Europe 
ought to inspect the houseboat life of the 
Thames, and investigate its merits for them- 
selves. Any scheme promising relief from 
the heat of summer, and from the terrors of 
the summer boarding house, deserves en- 
couragement. 





THE ‘‘NEW WOMAN” IS NOT NEW. 

THERE appear to be times when nonsense of 
one sort or another holds the popular mind. 
The phenomenon-is by no means exclusively 
American ; in England, that land of regular 
habits, it recurs annually as the “‘ silly season.”’ 
Whatever we may aver to the contrary, the pub- 
lic, or the part of it that is conspicuous—the 
iace of the body politic, as it were—loves a 
wonder. It likes to discover the best or the 
worst in any current condition. As the late 
P. T. Barnum expressed it, the public enjoys 
being humbugged. It likes to deceive itself 
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with mares’ nests, and it has a hypocritical 
liking for prophesying its own speedy depart- 
ure to the dogs, and moralizing upon its own 
wickedness and degeneration. And all the 
time it is only talking. 

This season has seen a strikingly new devel- 
opment of popular taste. The bicycle manu- 
facturers cannot turn out their wares half fast 
enough to supply the demand for women’s 
wheels. The roads are covered with women of 
every class of society whirling along on little 
saddles and rubber tires. Immediately that 
big, hysterical voice of the public began to ask 
what we are coming to. Where are the home 
staying women, it cried? What is to become 
of the eternal feminine? She has put on a pair 
of bloomers and taken to the road! People 
write solemn articles, saying that this is only 
one straw showing which way the wind blows ; 
that it is but the beginning of a total change in 
social and physical conditions. 

The fact is that women never more truly 
showed themselves in the character they 
started out to maintain in the Garden of Eden, 
than in the present craze. It is one that need 
alarm nobody. Bicycling is a most healthful 
and beneficial exercise, and the hundreds or 
thousands of women who, woman like, have 
taken it up simply because it is the fashion, 
will derive nothing but good from it. Itis one 
of the most sensible fashions we have had fora 
long time. 

We talk about the ‘‘new woman.’’ There is 
no such thing, any more than there is a new 
man. The sociologists who hold mp the bicycle 
riding woman, and declare hera new species by 
comparing her with the sweet, drooping Amel- 
ias of half a century ago, should take an up to 
date business man and compare him with the 
hero of an old fashioned novel. The contrast 
would be, if anything, a little more striking. 

The sweet, innocent maiden, submissive and 
untaught, who was the grandmother of our 
new woman, was herself the granddaughter of 
a woman of whose shrewdness and boldness 
we of today know little. How does our ‘‘ new 
woman ’”’ stand before Queen Elizabeth, Cathe- 
rine of Russia, the Medici princesses, Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough, or even that Mary of 
Scots whose womanliness is historically ex- 
tolled ? 

This old world has tried all sorts of experi- 
ments. It takes about two generations for her 
to forget what she has done, and begin all over 
again. The ‘‘new woman ”’ has come up with 
great regularity, and will probably continue to 
do so whenever the notion takes her. 





A PLEA FOR IDEALISM. 

It was Ruskin who called our attention to 
the fact that there are in the world more 
grotesques, more statues of satyrs with wrinkled 
brows and deformed bodies, than ideals of 
grace and beauty like the Venus of Milo or 
the Apollo Belvidere, mainly for the reason 
that the former are easier to make than the 
latter. 

This appears to explain why there is so much 


more well written literature bearing upon the 
ugly than upon the beautiful side of life ; so 
much talking and preaching that is mere fault 
finding, instead of the pointing out of the 
beautiful parts. It takes high thinking to 
create a pure and delightful thing, be it a 
statue, a picture, or a sentence pregnant with 
lesson ; and that high thinking must be united 
to great technical skill. No man has ever 
been truly great, has left his mark upon his 
age, who has not created something good. The 
essence of growth is health, and the essence of 
genius is lofty ideals. The man with a strong 
personality—artist, preacher, writer,or reformer 
—may fascinate for a little time by means of 
novelty, by brilliancy, by a dominating per- 
sonal note ; but to be a lasting influence he 
must uplift us into a higher atmosphere, if but 
for a moment. 

Even the lowest can see the ugly side of life. 
Some one has made a plea for his habit of 
looking into gutters by saying that the blue sky 
was reflected there ; but he gave no reason for 
preferring to use a pool of muddy water as a 
mirror, rather than to look upward to the 
sky itself. Those who continually attract our 
attention to the low, the vicious, the ugly, 
making it the predominating theme in their 
speeches or their books, in plays or in art, are 
enemies to the best in human nature. They 
are making satyrs instead of angels, they are 
creating grotesques because it is easy and at- 
tracts the crowd. 





FRESH AIR FUNDS. 

THESE are the days of science in philan- 
thropy; of a general tendency to criticise 
every form of charitable endeavor that cannot 
clearly prove its claim to produce the best re- 
sults in the best way. We scrutinize benevo- 
lent agencies as keenly as a bank examiner in- 
vestigates a suspected financial institution ; 
and only those of the most approved purposes 
and methods can appeal to the public with 
success. We have not by any means forgotten 
generosity, but we have cultivated a rigid dis- 
crimination. We demand business ability in 
our almoners. A hospital must be well man- 
aged, nowadays, or its defects will be punished 
with ruthless exposure ; a mission must be eco- 
nomical and efficient, or it will not receive our 
support. 

The charities that give summer outings to 
the children of the city poor are among the 
simpler forms of benevolent activity, and 
might be thought to offer little opportunity for 
criticism. Yet even here we are warned by 
the experienced against the dangers of encour- 
aging parental neglect, of permitting mischiev- 
ous companionships, and of other results that 
only great care and judgment can prevent. Fore 
tunately, it is safe to say that the best of these 
societies reduce such risks to a minimum, 
while the benefits they bestow are valuable and 
undoubted. Indeed, among the less ostenta- 
tious charities there are few more commend- 
able than a well administered “fresh air 
fund.” 
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AN IMPORTANT SUGGESTION. 


This is summer. You will go to the country 
—to Europe. You can’t get along without 
MUNSEY’S MaGazine. J¢ is a necessity. The 
thing for you to do is to ask your usual news- 
dealer to forward the magazine to you every 
month. This suggestion ts worth your atien- 
tion. You are not sure of finding MUNSEY’S 
in Europe or wherever you may go for the 
summer. You want to be happy—to enjoy 
your outing. Could you hope for this with- 
out MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE? 





AND THEY ARE STILL TRAILING. 

SINCE we have made it possible to publish a 
ten cent magazine, the woods are full of them. 
We had barely begun blazing the path through 
the forest when a number of publications, mas- 
querading as magazines, suddenly turned up 
in our trail; and they have been “trailing ”’ 
ever since. Scarcely a month passes now that 
the number of the rank and file is not aug- 
mented by raw recruits or war scarred veterans. 
The success of MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE has 
seemed to suggest to a certain type of mind 
that but two things are necessary to become 
great in the publishing world—the one to issue 
a periodical—call it magazine, if you please— 
at ten cents; the other to imitate, in so far as 
indifferent mentality can imitate—perhaps it 
were better to say copy—MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 


REAL MAGAZINES COMING INTO LINE. 

WHEN we broke away from the time trodden 
paths of publishing, and asserted that a maga- 
zine of the best grade could be issued profitably 
at ten cents, we nailed this statement to the 
masthead ‘of our magazine : 

These are the times when tt ts well to get 
down to bed rockR—MUNSEY’s has reached that 
point—a point below which no good magazine 
will ever go, but to which all magazines of 
large circulation must eventually come. 

The world shrugged its shoulders, advertisers 
held aloof, publishers sneered. This was a 
year and a half ago—not so long a time, but 
long enough for the world, the advertiser, and 
some of these same publishers to become con- 
verted. One or two publications fall into line 
this month—magazines of real merit. We wel- 
come them cordially. It was a step they had 
to take ; a step that all other magazines will 
have to take if they wish to keep up with the 
procession. We saw this as distinctly a year 
and a half ago as we see it today. We knew 
then, as we know now, that ten cents is the 
tight price for a magazine. We believed in the 
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idea ; backed the idea; fought for the idea— 
fought against the combined opposition of 
tradition, literary men, artists, publishers, and 
all the machinery employed in circulating 
publications. We have won the fight; we 
have triumphed over the middleman, and 
made MUNSEY’s the most widely read magazine 
in the world—made it the greatest magazine 
property in the world—a magazine for the 
people, of the people, and at the people’s price. 

We have not only done this, but we have had 
the mild satisfaction of seeing our friends— 
publishers who derided our ideas a year ago— 
following us meekly today. 





WHY DODGE THE FACT? 

YEs, this is what we mean—why dodge the 
fact? This is addressed to the publishers— 
we mean real publishers—who are following 
us—are adopting our ideas in toto. All sorts of 
excuses are invented for coming down to the 
ten cent price, some of them very amusing— 
all of them more or less disingenuous. No 
publisher thus far, not a single one, has had 
the courage to tell the truth—to say that 
MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE, with its triumph over 
the middleman, has made a ten cent maga- 
zine possible ; that MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE has 
revolutionized magazine publishing and de- 
monstrated that a magazine of the best grade 
can be published profitably at ten cents. 

It is a mighty good thing to be frank in this 
world—to be honest with one’s self and with 
the people. The people like it. They respect 
aman for it. It would have been good busi- 
ness, good broad business, for some of these 
publishers had they come out in their an- 
nouncement and said in a straightforward way 
that MUNSEY’s MAGAZINE had taught them a 
lesson in publishing, that they were glad to ac- 
knowledge it, to give credit where credit be- 
longs—as well as to follow in the newly blazed 
path. 

This would have been a stroke worthy of a 
clever man. The public would have said, ‘‘We 
like this. This man is honest as well as clever. 
He is sure to make a magazine worth reading.”’ 

This beating around the bush never wins 
support; frankness, bed rock honesty, com- 
mands it. 


THE IMITATIVE WRITER. 
PEOPLE imitate too much. Individuality is 
rare, There can be no doubt of the truth of 
this assertion in the mind of editors whose 
duties involve the reading of manuscripts. In 
nine hundred and ninety stories out of a thou- 
sand—we apologize for thus using the word 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Do not subscribe to MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE through agents un- 


known to you personally. 


Tf you do you may find that you have been victimized. Every few 


days we receive complaints from people in various parts of the country who have subscribed 
to MUNSEY’Ss through some swindler. 





The subscription, of course, never reaches this office. 
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‘story ’’—the writer is nothing more nor less 
than an imitator—oftentimes unconsciously, we 
grant, but all the same an imitator. 

Dickens has been the innocent cause of in- 
flicting upon the world more insufferable 
rubbish than all the authors that have pre- 
ceded or succeeded him. He had individual- 
ity, he was a genius. He did things in his 
own way, and it was a great way—a way 
that has indelibly impressed itself upon the 
writers and would-be writers that have fol- 
lowed him. And here is just where the curse 
of Dickensism comes in—the curse of imita- 
tion. There is scarcely a manuscript that comes 
tothis magazine from young writers that does 
not have a strain of the Dickens style. There 
are also strains of the Howells school, and the 
dialect school, and the esthetic school. The 
result of all this is a lamentable lack of indi- 
viduality. 

Of course the experienced writers overcome 
this imitative tendency, else they would never 
become experienced. Publishers demand 
originals—not copies. If the young writer 
would forget that any one else ever wrote a 
story—that any one else ever used any material 
that goes to make up a good story—and if he 
himself has something worth telling, and will 
tell it in a straightforward way—a simple, 
natural, rational way—he will be mighty likely 
to score a success, 





A GENERATION OF WRITERS. 

WE are in earnest in our purpose of giving a 
better trend to American fiction. We have ex- 
pressed ourselves somewhat forcefully in recent 
issues of this magazine on the thin, flabby, in- 
ane ‘‘story’’ that has gained a footing on this 
continent. It is time for us as a nation to be- 
gin to do men’s work in fiction. We do it in 
other things ; we can do itinthis. Our interest 
in this matter is the people’s interest. We are 
making a magazine forthe people—people with 
warm blood and alert minds. 

There is no other place where life is so dram- 
atic asin America. Here we have the material 
for swift and telling narrative, and here it 
should be written; here it will be written. 
The war we have begun on the present school 
of writing will be kept up, and the people will 
join us in the fight, and the press will join us 
in the fight. The result will be a generation of 
writers who will put life and action and back- 
bone into their work, and then America will 
not have to look to England for her fiction. 





A PROGRESSIVE, AGGRESSIVE MAGA- 
ZINE 

THE June MUNSEY called forth more expres- 
sions of enthusiastic admiration than any 
previous issue. This is as it should be. A 
magazine that does not get stronger, gets 
weaker. There is no standing still. It is 
either growth or decay. We aim at growth. 


We are spending the money that means growth; 
we are surrounding ourselves with the clever 
young men that mean growth, that mean a 
wide awake, up to date magazine—a progress- 
ive, aggressive magazine. 

We have the machinery for making such a 
publication—the most complete magazine plant 
in the world—modern presses, modern bind- 
ers’ machinery—all new, rapid, perfect. We 
have laid out a broad foundation for a broad 
magazine—broad as the world, carrying the 
best art of the world, the best fiction of the 
world, the best thoughts of the brightest minds 
of the world. 

And even as the merits of the magazine mul- 
tiply, so also do its readers, We got our first 
recognition in New England, where every one 
isa reader. We swept over this section like a 
cyclone, and up to within a few months ago 
half of our mammoth circulation was within 
the borders of the Puritan States. But latterly 
the tide has turned westward, and now a 
mighty volume of magazines is flowing on to 
the great prairie towns—on to the Rockies, on 
to the Pacific—aye, beyond the Pacific, and 
eastward beyond the Atlantic. 





THE MODERN ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE modern advertisement is a thing of art, 
a poem, a sledge hammer, an argument—a 
whole volume compressed into a sentence. 
Some of the cleverest writing—the most pains- 
taking, subtle work turned out by literary men 
today—can be found in the advertising pages 
of a first rate magazine. Every word is meas- 
ured, examined under a magnifying glass, to 
see just how big it is, just how much mean- 
ing it has, and how many kinds of meaning it 
has, 

The man of original ideas and keenest pen 
tells his story in a word, as it were—tells it in 
liberal space, and always so that it will attract 
and please the eye. : 

White paper means more than excess of 
words, A single sentence on a blank page 
leaves its impress on the readers mind. He 
can't help seeing it, can’t help taking it in as 
he turns the pages. 

The ingenuity, the thought, the knowledge 
of human nature evidenced, in the best written, 
best displayed advertisements is marvelous, 
The literary man pure and simple tends to- 
wards expansion; the advertising writer is 
concrete. His few words bring him a large 
revenue, Some men in this branch of writing 
are earning as much as twenty or twenty five 
thousand dollars a year. They are men with the 
right slant of brain, with a knowledge of people 
and their wants, with a knowledge of words 
and how to get the most out of them. 

The advertisement of today is so subtle, so 
far reaching, so unique, so clear in its con- 
ception and execution, that it ‘furnishes 
amighty interesting study. In our advertising 
pages it may be studied at its best. 


DON’T FORGET THIS.—If you will show MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE (/o your friends and 
secure for us five new subscribers, sending us one dollar for each name, we will give you a 
year’s subscription free for yourself in return for your trouble. 
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y ‘La Tzigane” 
From a phitograph by Ad. Braun & Co. (Braun, Clément & Co., Successors) after the painting by E, Hébert, ” 








